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OUR FINAL POTATO CROP REPORT. 


The Outturn Somewhat Larger Than 


Seemed Probable. 





potato crop of 1898 is of fair propor- 
The area actually harvested 
is less than July returns indicated, but in 
many sections the yield per acre is decid- 
edly above the appearances of August and 
September. The total supply is of only fair 
proportions in the United States,jand under 
the average in Canada. Abroad there is 
quite a fair crop except in Russia. Whilea 
full world’s production of potatoes is about 
4000 million bushels (compared to 2500 mil- 
lions of wheat, corn 2600, rye 1300 and bar- 
ley 750 million bushels), it is probably safe 
to say that the crop this year will 
within 10 or 15 per cent of that figure. In 
other words, there seems to be no very 
marked shortage in potatoes outside of Rus- 
sia. Still the American crop is so much be- 
low the extraordinary outturn of two years 
ago that there is every prospect to believe 
fair prices will be maintained and the crop 
will prove to be a profitable one to the 
average farmer. 


The 
tions after all. 


AND MIDDLE STATES 


was disappointing, but the 
more favorable weather of Sept, especially 
in the northern sections, materially improv- 
ed the late crop. In the Aroostook of north- 
ern Maine, the total supply is nearly double 
that of last year, and the Aroostook potato 
grower will more than make up his losses 
on last year’s disastrous outturn. The po- 
tato fields of northern N H and Vt have 
also turned out better crops than expected. 
To a less degree this is true further south 
and in Mass and Ct. 

In New York, Pa and Ohio, the late crop 
is very uneven, making it difficult to form 


IN THE EASTERN 


the early crop 


a close estimate. The early crop was al- 
most a failure, but the rains of late Aug 
and Sept helped the late crop. Rot was 


feared during the muggy weather, but the 
clear, cool spells that followed seem to have 
arrested the trouble and the crop now being 
harvested is comparatively free from rot in 
many sections. On the other hand, out of 


reach . 


nearly a thousand reports from these states 
and New Jersey, many speak of the inferior 
quality as well as quantity, and prevalence 
of rot. 

WESTERN POTATO CROP. 
crop of the important we 
ern territory is short of a full yield, de- 
cidedly short in most districts, yet it is 
better than reports of condition during the 
latter part of the season seemingly indicat- 
ed. The favorable change in weather condi- 
tions during the month of August accounts 
for the improvement. The rate of yield, 
however, is decidedly below the normal, and 
in fact is but little above the figures of the 
very short crop of last year. 

The season was wholly unfavorable over a 
large part of the territory, too wet in the 
spring and early summer, too dry in June 
and July, and unfavorable extremes of heat 
and moisture during the closing weeks of 
the season of growth. The excess of rain 
early interfered with planting, prevented 
proper preparation of the soil and caused 
a too rank growth of vine. Following this 
came a period of long drouth especially se- 
vere in the Ohio valley and in the south- 
west. This drouth caught the crop just as 
the early plantings were beginning to form 
tubers, and by drying out the vines brought 
about a condition in which the rate of yield 
Was very small. In the general district al- 
luded to the early crop was largely a fail- 
ure. 

This same drouthy condition, which pre- 
vented the formation of tubers on the early 
crop, came just at the time that the late 
crop was beginning to germinate, and as a 
result vines were left rather thin and the 
growth was slow and unsatisfactory. For 
u time it appeared as if the late crop would 
make a smaller return than had the early, 
but the rains of August were seasonable 
and there was material recovery in the 
prospect. During August and the early part 
of September very hot weather, alternating 
with heavy rains, resulted in a very con- 
siderable attack of blight, the result of 
which is becoming apparent as the crop is 
dug. 

In the northwest general conc*t‘-rs 

[To Page 396. 
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The Potato Crop of 1898 by States, Acreage and Yie!< 


Tas SEASON COMPARED WITH LAST YEAR’s SHORT CROP AND WITH THE FULL 











AVERAGE CROP 








or 1896. THE YIELD PER ACRE IN ’92, WHEN THE Crop Was THE LIGHTEST OF RECENT 
YEARS, Is ALso GIVEN. 
a —Yieid per aere— 

United ———-Acres grown-——— bushels —Total production, .bushels— 
States 1898 1597 1896 "98 OT "06 92 1898 - 1897 1896 
Me, 46,000 40,200 55,000 105 72 114 82 4,830,000 2,900, 000 6, 300, 000 
N H, 19,000 17,500 19,000 100 49 112 80 1,900,000 "900,000 2,200,000 
Vt, 23,000 22,000 235,000 90 70 121 5A 2,070,000 1,500,000 3,000; 000 
Mass, 27,000 25,200 28,000 87 63 92 83 2,349,000 1,590,000 2. 580, 000 
R I, 5,000 5, 200 5,000 100 75 105 95 500,000 400,000 540,000 
Ct, 19,000 19,200 23,000 92 60 110 82 1,748,006 1,150,000 2,530,000 
le # 347,000 321,000 352,000 71 63 86 63 24,657,000 20,223,000 30. 270,000 
N J, 42,000 38,000 41,000 69 65 89 71 2,898,000 2,500,000 3,700,000 
Pa, 197,000 188,000 203,000 76 59 127 60 14,972,000 - 11,092,000 25,800,000 
oO, 174,000 183,000 193,000 60 40 90 60 10,440,000 7,320,000 17,370,000 
Mich, 235,000 218,000 230,000 70 65 70 62 16,450,000 14,200,000 16,100,000 
Ind, 198,000 110,000 112,000 65 38 75 56 7.020,000 4,180,000 8,400,000 
Ill, 153,000 155,000 152,000 65 40 70 52 9,945,000 6,200,000 10,640,000 
Wis, 180, 000 173,000 185,000 95 95 80 65 17,100,000 16,435,000 18,500,000 
Ia, 182,000 180,000 193,000 85 58 4 51 15,870,000 10,440,000 16,700,000 
Minn, 124,000 125,000 132,000 90 100 95 70 =: 11,160,000 =12,500.000 + =12,500,000 
Mo, 101,000 91,000 95,000 72 50 96 51 7,272,000 4,450,000 9,100,000 
Kan, 116,000 137,000 130 ,000 65 45 80 47 7,540,000 6,165,000 10,400,000 
Neb 158, 000 153,000 143,000 59 52 75 48 9,312,000 7,956,000 10,700,000 
SD, 59,000 57,000 64,000 88 110 60 64 5,192,000 6,270,000 3,400,000 
ND, 35,000 35,000 40,000. 110 115 112 75 3,850,000 4,025,000 4,500, 000 
Col, 39,000 40,000 38.000 99 100 90 99 3,510,000 4,000,000 3,400,000 
Cal, 24,000 30,000 31,000 90 95 85 75 2,160,000 2,850,000 2,650,000 
Ore, 17.000 18,000 18,000 91 105 68 70 1,547,000 1,890,000 1,300,000 
Wash, 16,000 19,000 18,000 87 120 106 100 1,392,000 2,280,000 1,900,000 
Other, 332,000 345,000 340,000 50 60 62 — 16,600,000 20,700,000 21,000,000 

Total, 2,778,000 2,745,000 2,865,000 73 64 86 62 2033, 264, 000 174,116,000 245,480,000 
Canada 1598 1897 1896 "98 7 9T 6 1898 1897 1896 
Ont, 171,000 170,000 179,000 83 94 11% — 14, 193,000 16,100,000 21,300,000 
Que, 151.000 150,000 154,000 80 90 105 — 12,080,000 13,500,000 16,200,000 
N §, 19,000 36,000 45,000 100 112 117 = 4,000,000 4,032,000 5,250,000 
N B, 5O,500 38,000 42,000 85 88 90 _ 3,357,500 3,344,000 3,800,000 
P ET, £0,500 40,000 41,5 150 175 140 — 6,075,000 7,000,000 5,800,000 
Man’ ba 19, 800 13,600 12,300 150 190 160 _ 2.970.000 2,000,000 2,200,000 
BC, 6,000 5,500 5,400 150 175: 200 = 900 00 960,000 1,080,000 
N W T, 4,700 4,300 4,300 130 150: 150 _ 611. 0 650,000 650,000 

Total, 472,500 457,400 483,5 9 104 116 — 44,186,500 47,586,000 56,280,000 


| 








OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


The Straw Industry in Europe—The 
manufacture of straw is one of the most 
important industries in Germany. In a 


re- 





cent official report, Consul Monaghan of 
Chemnitz expresses the belief that it could 
be profitably introduced into Wis, Minn 
northern Mich, and the woods of Me tie 
hills of western N Y and western Mass. 
Straw that once-served only for a fuel or for 
fertilizing purposes, is put up by these peo- 
ple into the most useful and fanta 
forms. Plates, dishes, baskets, boxes, tables, 
trunks, fans, hats, caps, mats, etc, are 
made by the million and sent to all parts of 
the world. The best straws used come from 
Tuscany, northern Italy. They are from 
rye and wheat sown in March very thick to 
prevent the blades from growing too strong, 
In June it has grown to the length of to 
20 inches and is ready to use. The rye and 
wheat are torn out by the roots, bound into 
small bundles, and exposed to the sun, but 
not to rain, and are then laid aside for one 
or two years’ seasoning. Before being work. 
ed, the bundles are bleached and sorted, 
According to length and thickness the 
straws are woven into hats, caps and var- 
ious other articles. They are plaited into 
bands, trimmed, wound and sewed, the lat- 
ter by machines, greatly expediting the 
work. The industry is also a specialty in 
portions of Belgium, and Consul Gilbert of 
Leige expresses the belief that if the 
braiding of straw goods could be establish- 
ed in agricultural districts in the U S it 
would afford a light, agreeable and profit- 
able occupation for many people. 





For fuil informa 
tion about this, also 
best Hors é-Power, 
Thresher, Clover- 
huller, Dog - power, 
Rye Thresher nd 
Binder, ; 
Saw-machine 
lar and drag), Land- 
roller, Steam-engine, 
, Ensilage and Fodder- 

Cutter, Round-silo, 


STS = - 
Address at ARDER, Cobteskil, N.Y 


- D. 
AGF Please tell ‘what you wish to purchase 
q Best Governed, 


Lp) | oe =MILL. 
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Self-oiling, 
Acknowledged 


to be the most 
durable made. 


We have og 


fm thing the farmer 
¥ needs in this line. 





a powerful and 










owers, 
Tanks and 

al Bi Cutt mle 
ers, Grinders 
Sheliers, efc. 


DOWER anc ILLS 
UMP ING valuable points, free. 


Appleton Mfg. Co 
4Fargo St. 















BATA VIA, ILL. 
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$2.90 "seco" TANK HEATER 


Five cents worth of soft coal per day 
and this tank heater will heat the water for 
50 head of stoek, can’t burn out, madefrom 
heavy GALVANIZED STEEL, 26 inches high, 
will keep the water from:freezing in larg- 
est tank in zero weather, fire never goes 
out, ashes can be removed without dis- 
turbing the fire or removing heater from 
tank, will burn anything, no heater made 
requiring so little attention, nothing 
more durable. WRITE FOR OUR FRER 


_— SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago. 
(Sears, Boebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor.? 


MONUMENTS 


DON’T buy marble or granite WHITE BRONZE. 


till you investigate 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices to suit 
all. Work delivered every where. Color greatly improved. 
Write for designs and information, Costs nothing to 
CRUMBLING. 


AIC Moss GROWING 
CLEANIN * NO Crac KING. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CoO., 
Cherry Street. Bridgeport, ConDe 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Mest Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 62 


Why Shorthorns Are Popular. 





Few will contend that Shorthorn blood 
has not been more widely distributed than 
that of any other of the improved breeds. 


Beginning away backin history, the 
hardy cattle from the provinces 
bordering on the Baltic and North 


seas were prized for their good quali- 
ties and taken to England. By 1600 there 
were fine Shorthorns on the estate of the 
Earl of Northumberland, but it was not un- 
til the Collings Bros, near Darlington on the 
river Tees, in 1780, began systematic im- 
provement that the Shorthorn type was 
really established. After the Collings came 
the Booth Bros and Thomas Bates. These 
breeders gave a stamp which is retained un- 
til this day. Importations were early made 
into the United States. Cattle resembling 
Shorthorns were found in Virginia as early 
as 1790. In 1834-5-6 considerable numbers 
were brought over and in 1840 the celebrat- 


' from common cows. 


For Week Ending October 22, 1898 


ers found Shorthorns no mean competitors. 
This feature is a valuable one even in beef 
production, as the calves are enabled to 
get an excellent start before they are wean- 
ed. The combination of beef and dairy qual- 
ities makes the Shorthorn especially valu- 
able for the average farmer who wants a 
general purpose animal. 

One of the chief and most characteristic 
qualities of Shorthorns as beef animals is 
early maturity. They are now marketed in 
two years or a little past. This ability to be 
marketed at such an early age before much 
expense has been incurred in maintenance 
renders them particularly valuable. This 
quality the bulls are able to transmit in a 
remarkable degree to their descendants 
As a consequence they 
have been and are still much sought after 
for grading up the native cattle. To this 
breed is largely due the great improvement 
of cattle from the eastern boundary of 
the United States to the western. They 


No. 16 


Good gains will be made on this ration. 
Clover and timothy hay are too 
expensive to feed to fattening cattle when 
bright fodder can be obtained. All the shel- 
ter needed is a shed open tothe south, with 
plenty of straw for bedding. They ought to 
have free access to a straw stack. Feed 
regularly. Constant care and attention are 
necessary to profitable feeding. 





A New Celery Region. 





For several years the overproduction of 
onions in the famous onion region of Or- 
ange county, N Y, has rendered the busi- 
ness unprofitable. In some seasons onions 
were shipped to New York which did not 
pay freight and commission, while hun- 
dreds of barrels were simply thrown out 
of the crib to rot. Learning of this the 
Cornell experiment station considered it 
would be a wise thing to expend some 
money and labor in demonstrating the 











A GROUP OF FINE SHORTHORN COWS 


practicability of raising celery on the onion 


ed Dutchess strain direct from the herd of 
Thomas Bates was introduced. Since then 
they have spread widely and are found 
everywhere. Large numbers have been 
taken to the grazing districts west of the 
Mississippi river to improve the herds of 
natives or rangers. 

The great popularity of this old breed is 
due to two facts. First, the individuals ex- 
cel in the production of Beef, and second, 
some families, such as the Dutchess ana 
Princess strains, in addition to producing 
excellent beef, give large quantities of milk 
which rivals in amount and richness even 
that from the famous Channel Island dairy 
breeds. The developers of this class of cat- 
tle have endeavored to retain the milking 
qualities While increasing the beef tenden- 
cies. During the recent depression in the 
beef cattle industry, miking Shorthorns be- 
came of so much importance that a separ- 
ate herdbook was demanded in which those 
animals particularly adapted to the dairy 
could be régistered. At the great world’s 


fair dairy tests, Jersey and Guernsey breed- 


adapt themselves to almost any conditions. 
The rich pastures and grain of the eastern 
and middle western states produce the high- 
est type, but ranches of Wyoming, Montana 
and Texas furnish excellent specimens. On 
the average farm throughout the corn belt, 
Shorthorns and their grades are raised and 
finished upon the crops produced at home. 
Fenerous feeding from birth to time of 
slaughtering is necessary. It never pays to 
stint the beef animal. Keep stock cattle 
well up so that they will go on grass and a 
heavier grain ration in good condition. Se- 
cure either by breeding or purchase a 
blocky animal with straight back, short 
legs and broad loins, for this type dresses 
the highest percentage of the most desir- 
able cuts. During the summer, give all the 
good grass that will be eaten, with a small 
feed of broken ear corn in the evening. 
When autumn comes, gradually increase 
the corn until the steers are getting all they 
will eat up clean, when fed twice daily. Give 
a little corn fodder as long as the pasture 
lasts, then feed straw and fodder liberally. 





land. The experiment has been carried on 
this year at Big island. Half an acre was 
planted. The success of the crop is com- 
plete, and Prof Bailey feels that there has 
been inaugurated an industry that will in 
no long time make the onion region of Or- 
ange county the rival of Kalamazoo. Not 
only is the soil perfectly adapted to the 
culture, being precisely like that of Kala- 
mazoo, but the proximity of the land to 
New York and Philadelphia gives it an 
enormous advantage in the matter of trans- 
portation. In less than three hours trains 
from Big island, a station in the heart of 
the region, arrive in Jersey City. The dis- 
tance is about 60 miles. Many of the rent- 
ers in this section are thrifty and indus- 
trious Irish or Poles, who are quick to profit 
by such an object lesson. 





Insects play an important part in the 
distribution of small organisms. In gen- 
ral it is claimed that alcoholic ferments 
are carried to the grapes by ants, flies and 
gnats. 
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OUR FINAL POTATO CROP REPORT. 


[From Page 394.] 

decidedly better, and while the crop is by 
no means a large one, it is better than in 
any portion of the west. Bugs were pres- 
ent to an unusual extent in portions of 
Wisconsin, northern lowa and in South Da- 
kota, materially reducing the size of the 
crop. In this district the frosts of Sept 10 
and 12 were heavy enough to seriously dam- 
age the crop in all exposed locations. Vines 
were cut down while still green, and as a 
consequence the keeping qualities of the 
crop are impaired, rotting being already 
noted. 

While these general characteristics of the 
crop as a whole may be accepted as ac- 
curate, there are districts in all parts of the 
west where from local conditions, or from 
some especial care or fortunate selection of 
soil and time for planting, the crop is good. 
A considerable district of this kind is found 
in northern Indiana, and there are similar 
districts in central Iowa and in Colorado. 
In northern Wisconsin, barring the frost 
@amage, and in a large portion of Minne- 
sota, the rate of yield is fairly good and 
the quality of the crop is fully up to the 
average standard. 


IN CANADA AND EUROPE. 
Canada shows a slight increase in acre- 
age over last year, but yield per acre is 
less. This makes the total crop of the Do- 
minion only about 44,000,000 bu compared to 
nearly 48,000,000 last season, and 56,000,000 
two years ago. The Canadian farmer is us- 
ually a free seller at the going prices. Nova 
Scotia’s total is somewhat larger than 
last year owing to the increase in acreage, 
and the same is true in New Brunswick, 
but in Prince Edward Island there will be 
nearly a million bushels less than last sea- 
son’s good yield and about the same as in 
"96. Growers in the Maritime provinces are 
disturbed over the prospective loss of the 
Porto Rican and Cuban market for their po- 
tatoes. In Ontario and Quebec the crop is 
decidedly under the average. mi 
The European potato crop seems to be a 
fairly good one taken as a whole. Last year 
there was a heavy shortage, especially in 
Germany, Austria and Denmark, the coun- 
tries of large production, which this year 
have got full yields. The late crop in 
France was damaged by hot weather and 
this is true to some extent in England and 
Ireland. We are not able to tell much 
about the crop in Russia until the Novem- 
ber government figures are promulgated, 
though it is apparent that Russia’s supply 
of potatoes will be much below the average. 
In fact, Russia seems to be the only import- 
ant foreign potato producing country where 
the '98 crop is materially reduced. A full 
crop in Russia and Poland makes from 
800 to 900 million bu, but in the famine year 
of °91 under 500 millions were gathered. In 
Norway, Sweden and Northern Russia the 
crop is deficient and Germany and Den- 
mark are shipping potatoes to Swedish 
markets. 





THE PRICE OF POTATOES. 

With only a fair average crop in America, 
the prospect is that a fair range of values 
should be maintained. It will be notieed that 
just 10 years ago a crop of about as many 
bushels was produced, the average value of 
which on farms Dec 31 was 36c per bushel. 
The price in the Boston market was com- 
paratively steady until April around 60c. 
The next year, with a larger crop, the farm 
price in Dec was somewhat higher and the 
Boston market advaneed steadily, going 
out at $1 in April, compared to an advance 
from 55c in Nov last year te about Sec in 
April on a crop some 25,000,000 bu less than 
the present outturn. 

The failure of the apple crop, a corn crop 
of only fairly moderate proportions in con- 
trast to the bumper corn crops previously, 
with increased population and the general 
situation, warrant the belief that potatoes 
will command fairly profitable’ prices 
from now on. 


The market certainly ought 
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American Potato Crops for 18 Years, with Comparisons, 


The imports and exports corresponding to the domestic crop of 1897 are for the fisea] 
year ending June 30, 1898, as all imports are during the period October to June, and so on for 


the othe: years. 
harvest are selected 


Bostou warket prices for November, January and April following the 
because most sensitive to importations, 


The average value of imported 


potatoes 1s given under ‘‘Import.’’ The average price on farms of U S Dec 1, as returned 
to U_S department of agriculture, are stated under ‘‘Farm.’’ 


-———Yield in busheis——— 


Per Total Imp 


—United States— 








Exp — Prices of petatoes 


Crop Acres he 
of potatoes acre crop (bushels) Imp Farm Nov Jan Apr 
1898, 2.778,000 73 203, 264,000 ? ? ? $0.37? $0.43 9 0 
1897, 2,745,000 ot 174, 116 ,000 1,171,282 605,187 $0.40 0.55 -75 $0.83 $0.90 
1896, 2,865,000 86 245,480,000 247,186 926,646 .58 .29 .39 .40 “ 43 
1895, 3,204,000 83 286, 350,000 175,240 680,000 43 .27 38 35 35 
1894, 2,914,000 64 185.000. 000 1,343,000 573,000 45 54 38 58 70 
1893, 2,605,000 72 183,000, 900 3,003,000 733,000 42 .59 .68 .68 80 
1292, 2,506,000 62 155,000.900 4,317,000 846,000 47 .67 .80 1.00 1.10 
1891, 2,660,000 93 250,000, 000 187,000 557,000 95 Py .5O0 50 45 
1890, 2,606,000 58 150,000,000 5,402,000 341,000 51 78 =. 85 1.05 1.15 
1889, 2,601,000 76 218,000,000 3,416,000 407 .000 .40 .40 .60 .70 1.00 
1888, 2.533,000 80 202,000, 000 883,000 472,000 36 .40 .60 .60 .60 
1887, 2,357,000 57 134,000,000 8,260,000 404,000 45 .69 .80 9 1.12 
1886, 2.287,000 73 168, 000,000 1,452,000 435,000 .38 45 -60 .60 70 
1885, 2,226,000 73 175.000, 000 1,937,000 495,060 .33 53 -60 85 .80 
1884, 2,221,000 86 191,000,000 659,000 380.000 .30 _ 57 58 .65 
1883, 2,289,000 86  — 208,000,000 425.000 555,000 45 - A ‘BO AB 
1882, 2,172,000 78 171,009,000 2,362,000 439,000 wi ei .70 9% "95 
1881, 2,042,000 53 109, 000, 000 8,790,000 408,000 _ os .90 1.10 1. oF 


to run better than it did for the big crops 
of °96 and ’95. The situation affords no 
reason to crowd potatoes onto the market, 
but a steady supply with a steady market 
would seem to be the best policy, holding 
back shipments for a few days whenever 
the market gives signs of weakness or 
oversupply. If judgment is used in this 
respect, potato growers will have no cause 
to complain of the final results of their 
1898 crop. 

Highest and lowest prices per bushel re- 
ceived by farmers in the principal potato 
sections are reported as follows, such prices 
as 75c@$1 evidently being for small lots re- 
tailed to consumers direct: Nova Scotia 30@ 
45c, Ontario 50@80e, Me 35@50c, N H 25@ 
75e, Vt 25@50c, Mass 40c@$1, Ct 40@75c, N Y 
30@75e, N J 50@90c, Pa 35@80c, Ohio 25@60c, 
Mich 28@40c, Ind 5@@65c, Ill 35@65c, la 25@ 
40c, Mo 30@50c, Wis 22@40c, Cal 30@40c. 

TOP QUOTATIONS FOR CHOICE POTATOES. 


{In cents per bu of 60 Ibs.] 


"98 °97 96 "98 ’97 °96 
Augusta, 40 85 3 Toledo, 40 50 35 
Boston, 43 70 38 Columbus, 39 52 28 
Springfi'ld, 50 75 50 Cleveland, 38 55 35 
Hartford, 601.00 50 Memphis, 40 90 50 
N Haven, 55 90 45 N Orleans, 40 80 50 
Albany, 501.00 50 Louisville, 42 90 40 


N York, 40 90 60 Chicago, 33 48 24 
Buffalo, 45 70 32 Min’apolis, 38 40 25 
Pittsburg, 50 95 40 Ind’apolis, 36 65 40 
Phil’d’lIp’a, 46 63 38 Omaha, 35 (0 35 
Baltimore, 50 65 33 S Fr’cisco, 36 30 21 
Cincinnati, 40 60 35 





Increased Interest in Flax Culture. 





Now and for many years past an impor- 
tant crop in the newer regions of our great 
west and northwest, increased attention is 
given the cultivation of flax in other sec- 
tions. Grown for the seed, with the by- 
product largely a matter of wastage, the 
profitable utilization of this is a fascinat- 
ing subject. Opinions vary greatly as to 
the practical outcome of experiments along 
this line, many claiming that flax cannot 
be successfully and profitably grown for 
fiber in this eountry in competition with the 
cheap labor of Ireland, Belgium, ete. Yet 
the department of agriculture is making 
persistent and commendable efforts te de- 
termine the practicability of growing flax 
for fiber, and has recently published an ex- 
haustive bulletin prepared by Special Agent 
Charles R. Dodge, who says the demand 
for flax literature has increased rather 
than diminished, the announcement of the 
great success of the department’s experi- 
ments on the Pacific coast having awaken- 
ed widespread interest. He cites the fact 
that the raw flax from an experimentally 
retted Puget sound straw gave 47 per cent 
of spinning fiber worth $500 per ton, and 
considers this conclusive evidence that the 
U S can produce the flax in quantity with 
skill and good management. 

Flax fiber and salable seed can be pro- 





duced over a wide range ef territory in the 
U 8, although skill and experience’ must 
be acquired before the industry can be suc- 
cessfully launched on a commercial basis. 
The best American flax known to the office 
of fiber investigations was grown at Green 
Bay, Wis, but the bulletin speaks of ad- 
mirable climatic conditions in Minnesota 
and Washington. The temperature of the 
leading flax growing sections of this coun- 
try and Europe is practically the same. 

In considering the present status of the 


American flax fiber industry Mr Dods 

kelieves the _ difficulties are not in- 
surmountable and the advantages 
great if properly developed. Many 
superb samples of straw have . been 


received by the office of fiber investigations 
which with proper treatment should hav: 
yielded a superior flax product. “Is it not 
wisdom to begin at once,” the bulletin con- 
cludes, “with a view to producing within 
our own borders the supply of raw flax 
fiber needed in the home manufacture of 
twine, flax threads, crash and linen? Ths 
establishment of a linen manufacturing in- 
dustry in New England would soon creat: 
a demand for double the quantity of ray 
flax now consumed, and American farmers 
should supply this demand.” 


A Change in the Mint Trade—For a 
long time purchasers seem to have handled 
peppermint oil only on orders, often refus- 
ing to bid a flat price. But at present the 
producers have in a. measure gotten in 
touch with the consumers. I mean thos: 
who use 100 to 1000 lbs oil each year. They 
are thus securing some advantage by cut- 
ting out the middlemen. I think this will 
become more the rule until peppermint oi! 
is a staple governed by certain standards 
and prices the world over. Many of the 
producers are coming in touch with for- 
eign markets and this will also in a meas- 
ure cut out local men as purchasers in the 
west. The difference offered between the 
American and English will soon drive Amer- 
ican mint oil from the market.—[H. R. P., 
Jackson Co, Mich. 








Castor Bean Crop Poor—In this vicinity 
the condition of the beans at time of har- 
vest was very poor. The acreage was 50 
per cent short ef last year. Average yield 
per acre was about five bushels and pres- 
ent price at country shipping stations is 
$0c. Most growers will sell now rather 
than hold for later markets.—[J. F. Mor- 
gan, Jefferson Co, Ill. 





Reduced Cabbage Acreage—The acreage 
for this crop in this section is smaller than 
last year, probably about 25 per cent. Pres- 
ent crop was seriously affected by the ex~- 
tremely hot weather during the latter part 
of Sept and many heads will be lost. The 
present price is $5 per ton at leading points. 
(W. A. Rogers, Livingstone Co, N Y. 


Care of Purebred Cattle. 
H. D. PARSONS, IOWA. 





I feed my thoroughbred Shorthorn cattle 
the grain and forage that I produce on the 
farm. I grind my corn in the ear and mix it 
with oats. My young animals are given this 
sort of food for grain rations as soon as 
they will learn to eat. I feed twice a day 
in summer and winter, just the amount 
that will be consumed nicely. All are sta- 
bled at night throughout the winter season. 
They are turned out in the yards during 
the day whenever the weather will admit. 
Bad, stormy days they are out only long 
enough to drink and have the barn cleaned. 
My yards are protected by a willow grove, 
and there are only a few days too bad for 
the cattle to be out. I have tanks in each 
yard, that they may drink at will. 

For roughness, I give in the morning, as 
soon as they are turned out, a light feed 
of corn fodder unhusked. I have a silo that 
holds about 250 tons of ensilage. At noon 
we draw a load of ensilage and feed it in 
troughs made something after the style of 
a feed box such as is used to fatten steers. 
I feed this about the middle of the day dur- 
ing cold weather, as it is the warmest time 
and the feed freezes the least. Then at 
night everything goes into the barn and has 
timothy and clover hay in the mangers. I 
feed no grain to the older cattle in the barn 
excepting an old cow or one that is 
suckled down thin. I sometimes have them 
feed a little meal in the barn. The shocked 
corn in connection -with the ensilage and 
hay will keep the cattle in fine condition. 

My barns are so arranged that after the 
cattle are turned out we can go through 
with a horse and a little sled made for the 
purpose, and clean out all litter. I think 
that this is perhaps about as_ cheap 
and convenient a way as a 
barn can be cleaned. Visitors have re- 
marked to me that it must cost a great deal 
to take care of these cattle. I would say in 
answer that one man takes care of 100 cat- 
tie, cleans the barn, gets out the ensilage 
and does everything excepting haul the 
corn fodder and grind the corn. My cattle 
are always in fine condition. 





Give Cows Good Stables. 





A cow, like a human being, suffers from 
bad environment. Stables must be dry, 
clean, well lighted, ventilated and comfort- 
able, else the animals confined in them will 
suffer in health. Most of the bovine tuber- 
culosis is made possible through the dirty, 
unventilated stables, and it spreads rap- 
idly through herds when once introduced 
because of bad physical conditions. 

A damp wet stable causes rheumatism in 
cows. Lack of ventilation and _ sunlight 
lowers their vitality, and makes them re- 
semble children who are never allowed to 
breathe the pure air or to play in the sun- 
light. When to filth and dampness, to 
darkness and foul air is added the torture 
of the immovable stanchion, we may truly 
say the patient animals are confined in 
cow penitentiaries, and the conditions are 
such that to produce wholesome milk is an 
impossibility. 

a 


Fall and Winter Care. 
ANSEL B. COOK, GEORGIA. 





Some continue hatching chickens during 
July and August, but the most success- 
ful poultry raisers will tell you that the 
secret of success in the south is to hatch 
them all during February and March, and 
by Sept they all will be so nearly the same 
size that it is not necessary to have so 
many yards and feed™ several different 
kinds of food. 

Our chickens are reared on one _ large 
field, the coops being placed 25 yards apart, 
but some time during Sept, when every 
chicken is large enough to eat whole corn, 
they are separated, 50 being put in yards 20 
ft wide and 100 ft long. While the fall 
weather is too warm to permit chickens 
roosting in close houses, they must be pro- 





QATTLE--CHICKENS 


The Hatch 


EXPERIMENT STATION at wamnerst, Mass., 
in reporting the results of its experiments with 
Bowker’s Animal Meal as compared with 


green cut bone, says: 


“The advantage in this trial is then clearly with 
the ANIMAL MEAL as a food for egg production. It 
has given more eggs of greater average weight, and at 


considerably less cost,and is a more convenient food 

to use, as well as safer.” 
BOWKER’S ANIMAL MEAL isa clean, 
wholesome combination of fresh, sweet meat 
and bone, thoroughly cooked, hence easily di- 


gested. 


It makes hens lay. It makes chicks 


grow. If youcan’t find it at your dealer’s, 
and will pay the expressman, we will send you 


5 lbs. for a quarter. 


The Bowker wompany, 


43 Chatham Street, 





Boston, ['lass. 











tected from the rain, so we have two open 
sheds in each yard, under which flat roosts 
are placed 1 ft from the ground. During 
Sept, Oct and-~Nov these chickens are fed a 
mixture of corn, wheat and oats, and an oc- 
casional feed of sunflower and sorghum 
seed. They thrive on an exclusive grain ra- 
tion, and soft food is very rarely given in 
the poultry yard. 

About Dec 15 we cull, selling the culls at 
market prices; the remaining chickens are 
mated, 10 being placed in a yard with a 
cock. The breeding yards are provided with 
comfortable houses in which they lay dur- 
ing the winter months. We try our best to 
get them to laying by Jan 1. They lay 
through January and commence sitting in 
February. By giving the hens plenty of 
green food and meat, they lay remarkably 
well during the winter when eggs bring 
from 20 to 40c per doz. 





The Yellow Skin Fad—In mating fowls 
for breeding stock, from which to raise 
broilers and roosters, each fowl should be 
selected with care. If the flesh and skin are 
not deep yellow, the fowl’ should be re- 
jected. First class trade in the New Eng- 
land markets and to an immense degree in 
the best trade of many western cities does 
not want white meated poultry. The male 
bird is of the first importance. He is half 
the flock. Yellow meated poultry is a fad 
of the markets in certain sections, and 
there is no use in kicking against it so long 
as we can make money out of it. Evena 
yellow-skinned breed will be whitish if not 
fed right. Nothing but yellow corn meal 
will make the yellowest meat.—[W. H. 
Rudd, Massachusetts. 





Disease Among Chickens—Subscriber 
has lost some chickens. First a small lump 
appears below the eye, it spreads until the 
eye becomes affected and it keeps spreading 
until the chicken dies; only the young ones 
are affected. We do not know the nature 
of this disease, and would like more par- 
ticulars as to whether the lumps are in- 
flammatory or if they contain matter, if 
they are hard or soft, and the condition of 
the internal organs. These particulars 
would help us to form an opinion as to the 
nature of the disease. 
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‘She can double herp. dus n ~ 
little. Green Cu ne and Mann’ ; Granite 
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Mann’s New Bone Cutters 


pr rethe bone i the best and most economi- 
a wy. Ask an. - r testimony. Cash or 

t t facture Clover 
ie cutters ad Fed rays. Catalogue Free. 
. W. MANN CO. Box 10, Milford, 
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_,, Reliable Incubator. 
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LIFE PROP CERS 


SUCCESSFUL ICUCATOLS 


LIFE PRESE..VERS 


SUCCESSFUL BRO s-BERS. 
aa about them in our 1 fog ay ee 
logue. Mailed for 6 cents in stam 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 104, Des Moines, 



















THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. "The simplest, aa 
ee and chea ~ a Hatcher 
in the market. 





© RE. 
GEO. ERTEL coe "QUINCY Tu. 








FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING and sid- 
ing (brick, rocked or corrugated), 
METAL CEILINCS AND SIDE WALLS. 
Write for Catalogue. 


PENN METAL CEILING AND ROOFING CO., Ltd., Philadelphia. 


CRUSHED FLINT FOR POULTRY. 


Bone Meal, Crushed Oyster Shells, Calcite. Granulated 
Bone. Ground Beet Scraps. _Send for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
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Present Estimate of the Morgan Horse. 
W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA. 





There is no breed of horses in this coun- 
try so purely American as the Morgan. 
[See frontispiece.] He dates back to the 
time that tried men’s souls. He is ours 
as a trophy of the revolution, as the sire 
of the first animal that was ever known as 
a Morgan was captured from a British of- 
ficer. At the time this breed originated 
the demand was for an all-purpose horse, 
and how well it filled this place, every 
well-posted lover of horse flesh the coun- 
try over knows. Numerous tests and trials 
established the fact that Justin Morgan, 
the first of his race, could outwalk, outtrot, 
outrun, outpull and outstyle any cther 
borse of his day, and this same claim was 
made for his offspring for years to come. 

The old-time Morgan was a small animal, 
being 14% to 15 hands high and weighing 
from eight to nine hundred pounds, but 
the interesting and incredulous tales told 
of his wonderful achievements, his 
strength, powers of endurance, speed, style 
and almost human sagacity would fill vol- 
umes and yet the story would not be half 
told. Up to the time that Ethan Allen 
was dethroned as king of the turf he had 
been the great speed horse of the country, 
and even to-day, many of our fastest, 
truest, handsomest and enduring speed 
horses carry a large percentage of the old 
Morgan blood, and it detracts nothing from 
their ability to achieve success, or their 
price when put upon the market. But the 
Morgan horse to-day excels, as he did a 
century ago, as a general purpose horse. 
lt is true this is an age of specialties, and 
we now have breeds of horses adapted to 
many special purposes, but withal there 
is a place and an increasing demand for 
an all-purpose horse, especially on the 
farm, and the Morgan of to-day comes 
nearer meeting the demand than anything 
else. 

MODERN LINES OF BREEDING. 

At the present time we find several 
branches of the Morgan family in different 
parts of the country, varying somewhat in 
size, condition and points of excellence. 
Some breeders there are who still fancy the 
makeup of the old-time pony Morgan, and 
breed along the old lines as closely as pos- 
sible, aiming to keep out all blood foreign 
to the breed. Their animals trace in di- 
rect line through both sire and dam to the 
old Justin Morgan. The fault that is found 
with this sort of breeding is that it pro- 
cuces animals that are too small for pres- 
ent demands. Other breeders there are, 
equally as ardent admirers of the Morgan, 
who are bending their energies not only to 
perpetuate the many points of excellence 
that have been so long characteristic of 
this breed, but by a judicious infusion of 
speed and roadster blood, are producing 
animals of increased size, up to present 
demands for fancy roadsters and the farm- 
ers’ all-round horse. Of these different 
branches of what we term improved Mor- 
gans, there are the Black Hawks, Gold- 
dusts, Fearnaughts, Morgan Eagles and 
some others. All these possess sufficient 
Morgan blood to fill the requirements and 
rules prescribing what shall constitute a 
standard Morgan. 

The future Morgan will be bred along 
one of the two lines as above indicated and 
while a few may persist in breeding along 
the old lines and producing the smail 14 
and 15 hand horse, the large majority of 
Morgan breeders will strive to meet de- 
mands of fashion and markets insteed of 
vainly trying to mold tastes and opinions. 
No stock breeder ever achieved success 
by producing a model after his own stan- 
dard and then trying to educate people up 
to his ideas of perfection. Most any one 
will agree with me that a 16 hand Morgan 
is preferable for either sale or service to 
the 14 or 15 hand animal, providing we sac- 
rifice none of the important points of style, 
strength, durability or speed in obtaining 
it. About the only objection urged against 








HORSES AND SWINE 


the Morgan to-day is that he is too small. 
Breeders who are getting them of desirable 
size have no great surplus of stock on hand, 
even in these times when the horse market 
is at its lowest ebb. 

GOOD FARM HORSES. 


As to the adaptability of the Morgan to 
the general farmer or village resident there 
is no animal of the horse kind that will 
suit better. On the farm they are tractable 
and kind anywhere and everywhere their 
services are required, pushing along their 
work like any other industrious, ambitious 
American citizen. They may not be able 
to draw as many pounds as the heavy 
draft, but they will take two steps to his 
one and at the end of the day will show 
as much labor performed, and with less 
signs of exhaustion. He always adapts 
himself to his work, be it in the field draw- 
ing the plow or hitched to the family car- 
riage, or perhaps the road wagon, speeding 
as fast as one can go and feel safe. We 
have yet to find a farmer who ever owned 
and used a Morgan that did not speak in 
his praise and wish for another like unto 
him when he was gone. 

And for the villager, who desires a per- 
fect roadster, an animal that is always 
level-headed, safe for any member of the 
family to drive that is old enough to man- 
ipulate the lines, one that is ever ready to 
do whatever is asked of him without the 
use of whip or spur, no mistake will ever 
be made in selecting a good Morgan. No 
horse will-keep in good flesh and plight 
with so little feed and attention. He soon 
learns to stand just where you leave him 
without hitching and in driving in strange 
places or at all hours of the night he sel- 
dom if ever shies or becomes frightened, or 
unmindful of his duty. 

Since most breeders of Morgan horses 
have quit striving for extreme speed, and 
pay more attention to the qualities which 
go to rhake an ideal roadster, they find 
that they are in a field where there is 
little competition and not much prospect 
of encountering any in the near future. 
Men who are breeding this class of horses 
are not boasting so much about what they 
can do on a race track in two minutes as 
what they can accomplish on the road in 
an hour or a day, and then turn round and 
repeat it. Much more attention is being 
paid to the systematic breeding and per- 
petuation of the Morgan horse than there 
was a few years ago. Just now, while the 
future looks gloomy and dark for the 
equine breeder, we know of many Morgan 
horsemen who are quietly culling out and 
improving their herds, and there is no 
doubt but what they will reap their re- 
ward in the good time coming, and which 
is not so far off as many suspect. 





Swine Plague and Cholera. 





There are two infectious diseases of swine 
that have done much damage to the hog 
growing industry. Swine plague is an affec- 
tion of the lungs resulting In inflammation 
and destruction of the tissues, while chol- 
era affects the intestines, causing lesions 
and finally death. Both are caused by a 
specific germ easily recognized. In some 
cutbreaks of disease both germs exist at the 
same time. Such mixed diseases are due 
to the existence of both germs in the sur- 
roundings of the swine. 

Swine plague bacteria are probably intro- 
cuced into the herd only from the bodies 
of animals, since they are speedily destroy- 
ed in soil and water by natural agencies. 
Varieties existing in healthy animals may 
under favorable conditions produce dis- 
eases, consequently efforts to prevent and 
suppress infection must take into account 
the physical condition of the exposed ani- 
mal. Age has much to do with susceptibil- 
ity to attack, young hogs succumbing more 
readily than more mature animals. Feeding 
is also one of the factors; large quantities 
of the same kind of feed givento produce fat 
being contrary to the habits of omnivorous 
animals. The uncleanly surroundings of 












most hogs also disposes them to attack, 
Disease germs may be conveyed from one 
locality to another by refuse in freight cars 
proximity to slaughter houses, rendering 
establishments or places where viscera are 
scattered, or where large numbers of living 
swine are temporarily housed. 

To prevent this disease rear and keep the 
hogs in such a manner that all organs will 
be in a perfectly healthy condition. Dispose 
cf animals before they become old or in any 
way weakened. Give a variety of foods. 
During a time of disease keep the hogs con- 
fined in comfortable quarters, as there are 
more chances for infection where animals 
run at large. Avoid contact with infected 
stock and bring in no animals from the 
outside, especially if they have been shipped 
in cars. Dispose of hogs that have had even 
a slight attack and recovered, for their dis- 
ease-resisting power has been lessened. 

In testing remedies for cholera it was for 
a long time doubtful whether anything 
could be obtained which would lessen the 
ravages of the disease. Indications, how- 
ever, point to the conclusion that if treat- 
ment is properly applied it may be success- 
ful. The most effective tested by the gov- 
ernment experts is the following: Wood 
charcoal 1 lb, sulphur 1 1b, sodium chloride 
2 lbs, sodium bicarbonate 2 Ibs, sodium hy- 
posulphide 2 Ibs, sodium sulphate 1 Ib, anti- 
mony sulphide 1 lb. These ingredients must 
be completely pulverized and thoroughly 
mixed. 

The dose is a large tablespoonful for each 
200 lbs of hogs and is to be given once daily. 
When hogs are affected do not feed corn 
alone, but at least once a day give a soft 
feed made by mixing bran and middlings, 
cr middlings and corn meal, or ground oats 
and grain, or crushed wheat with hot 
water, and stir in the proper quantities of 
medicine. Hogs are fond of this medicine. 
It increases the appetite and when once 
tasted food containing it will be eaten when 
nothing else is touched. Very sick hogs 
must be drenched. Used as a preventive 
it should be put into the feed for the whole 
herd, care being observed that each animal 
receives its proper share. 





How to Kill Lice on Hogs—Hogs will in- 
variably take to the water when given an 
opportunity, especially when troubled with 
lice. If the animals have no wallow, one 
should be provided. This is easy to ac- 
complish. Simply dig a hole and fill with 
water and the hogs will do the rest. When 
the wallow is formed pour over its surface 
kerosene oil varying in amount according 
to size of wallow. The mud and water 
thus treated becomes sure death to the 
lice on the hogs.—[J. L. Irwin. 





Powdered Soaps, now so largely used by 
hotels and laundries, are injurieps to pigs 
if fed to them in swill. The Cornéll station 
found that in many cases death resulted 
from poisoning by the excess of free alkali 
in swill. Small amounts of powdered soap 
produce no immediate bad results, but it is 
not safe to feed the animals. The proper 


disposition of dish water is the sewer. 





Importing Breeding Horses—During 
July 69 horses were imported into the U S 
cuty free on the ground that they were for 
breeding purposes; of this number 16 came 
from the U K, with an average value of 
more than $1000, pointing to the introduc- 
tion of additional good blood into this coun- 
try. July exports of horses were 3171 head 
against 2518 a year ago, for seven months 
33,979 and 27,818 respectively. 





Alfalfa should be grown on the light soils 
of the central west wherever irrigation can 
be practiced. Throughout central Neb 
there are hundreds of places where smaller 
or larger tracts of land could be irrigated 
for growing alfalfa.—[Prof Charles E. 
Bessey. 


Oats Fed to Calves tend to develop the 
dairy type, while corn so fed tends to de- 
velop the beef type. 












Grow Seedlings—I fird it very easy to in- 
crease the charm of our ornamental shrubs 
by growing seedlings. This fall I have in 
bloom a dozen or more varieties of seedling 
altheas. Among these are some of great 
value and extra show. One may easily fird 
seedlings under trees where birds sit ard 
eat fruit. In this way we may collect not only 
seedling shrubs, but seedling fruits. Keep 
an eye for these ani have a little experi- 
mental garden where you collect them, and 


USEFUL INFORMATION 


give them a fair test. Fork nul the poorasc 
and save the best. In a few years you will 
find yourself in possession uf some choice 
novelties and some desided improvemenis 
in the way of fruits and flowers.—{E. P. 
Powell, New York. 





Weeds Along Roadsides—it is the duty 
of every landowner to keep the public reads 
along his farm free from noxious weeds, 
particularly thistles, dock, velvet leaf, 
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cockleburs and the like. In some states neg- 
lect in this respect is punishable by a fine. 
li is to the interest ef the farmer to keep 
the roads clean, for the adjoining land is 
always seeded from a foul road. By cut- 
ting off the weeds just below the surface of 


the ground previous to the formation of the 


seed, they can be held in check. 





Milk Sours most quickly in a tall, narrow 
vessel presenting a small surface ef milk, 




















AMERICAN KINGS AND 
THEIR KINGDOMS 





Will tell the stories of the 
several greatest money- 

onarchs of our country— 

ow they acquired and how 
they retain their power. 


THE POST’S SERIES OF 
PRACTICAL SERMONS 


By the great preachers of 
the world ; it gives real, per- 
sonal non-sectarian help 
toward better living. 


ing its relation 


of the Post is 
It is offered on trial 


trated and printed. 





THE PERSONAL SIDE OF 


_ The regular subscription price THE BOOK 
2.50 per year. OF THE WEEK 


a sum simply to introduce it. 
There are 16 pages every week, 

the same size as THE Lapigs’ HomME sive review will 

Journat, and as handsomely illus- e given in many 


The Curtis Publishing Company of ‘the author's 
~~ Philadelphia - trated. 


¥ 


Mailed 


1899, on 


Tue Saturpay Evenine Post has been published 
weekly since 1728—170 years—and is unique in 


illustration and literary excellence. 








UE EVENING 
SHALF HOURS WITH 


AL) SONG AND STORY 


A page bearing this 
title gives an entertain- 
ing collection of short 
bits of that sort of read- 
ing that one does not 
care to miss—anecdotes, 
information, the strange 
and the wonderful are 
all touched upon inter- 
estingly. 











Will deal with 
the week’s fore- 
most offering from 
American pub- 
lishers—an exten- 


for so small 


cases, a reading 
from the book it- 
self, a brief story 


life—all fully illus- 


og 


to any 
address on trial, 
every week from 
now to January 1. 


of only Ten Cents 


(Silver or Stamps) 


A series of articles portraying our best- 
AMERICA’S GREATEST ACTORS known actors in their home life, and show- 
to their struggles and successes. The series will open in an early 
number with the “‘ Personal Side of Sol. Smith Russell,’’ to be followed by four 
others, profusely illustrated by photographs and original drawings. 





receipt 


THE PASSING OF 
THE OLD NAVY 


Two charming articles on 
the romance, antique cus- 
toms and duties of the old 
trading-vessels,the progress 
of modern naval science, 
and how invention has 
killed much of the poetry 
of sea life. One of the best 
American illustrators of 
marine life is now painting 
pictures that will accom- 
pany this series. 
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Growing Lettuce Indoors. 





Lettuce in the vicinity of large cities is 
sold by the pound and the point is to raise 
as many pounds as possible per square foot 
of bench space. The Indiana experiment 
station, to determine the best mode of rais- 
ing lettuce in the greenhouse, inaugurated 
a series of lettuce experiments. A bench 
was set with plants, one portion 6 inches 
apart each way and another portion 8 
inches. Both were cut when the thicker 
setting was matured enough for marketing 
and the thinner setting still showed chances 
for further improvement. Contrary to ex- 
pectations it was found that the thicker 
setting gave the heavier yield, being 20 oz 
to the square foot, against 11 oz for the 
thin setting, a gain of over 80 per cent. The 
saving in time for growing the crop and 
the increased yield are both in fav or of the 
thicker setting. 

A prominent feature of the experiment 
was to transplant directly from seed beds 
into small pots, then after a time plunge 
the pots into the bench with their rims a 
half inch below the surface soil. In this 
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BENCH FOR SUB-IRRIGATING 


way the roots are disturbed but once and a 
ball of matted roots and soil is retained 
when the lettuce is sent to market, insuring 
its perfect condition for a longer period. 
Two crops were grown in this manner and 
so far as any effect on the lettuce cold be 
traced, the results were in favor of the or- 
dinary method of shifting rather than re- 
taining in pots, which is also in accord 
with what is known regarding the early 
handling of other crops. 

To test the value of sub-watering, a 
bench was arranged 4 inches deeper than 
would otherwise be necessary and over the 
bottom and three inches up the side it was 
lined with zine. The zinc pan is closely 
filled with ordinary soft brick, ¢, set on 
edge. These first had the lower angles 
chipped off, so that there were small open 
spaces at the bottom where the bricks 
came together. A tube was passed along 
the side of the bench, curved around un- 
derneath, and coming up through the bot- 
tom was carefully soldered on. The bench 
is then filled with soil over the brick. The 
water is run in through the tube and 
quickly distributes itself over the bottom. 
It is gradually absorbed by the brick and 
slowly passes up to the soil above. The 
gauge, a, shows the depth of water in the 
zine pans at all times. Water is introduced 
through the tube, b. 

The results from this method of sub- 
watering have been more satisfactory than 
was heped for. It has been used for crops 
of lettuce and beans. The theoretical ad- 
vantages have been more than fulfilled in 
practice. It is so serviceable that the sta- 
tion has no hesitation in saying that for 
some c ps in particular it will be found of 
the greatest advantage and profit. The ex- 
tra cost of preparing the benches, about 
13c per square foot, is considerable, but the 
increased yield and better crops will speed- 
ily balance the account. The arrangement 
is shown in the accompanying engraving. 


Why Fruit Does Not Set. 
KANSAS EXP STA BULLETIN NO 8. 





There are four important 
fruit may fail to © set: 
be insufficient in quantity. This ap- 
plies particularly to the strawberry. 
Many of our cultivated varieties, the so- 
called pistillate sorts, produce only a small 
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amount of pollen, not enough for complete 
fertilization (such as Bubach, Warfield, 
Crescent). A failure from this cause may 
be easily prevented By planting pollen-pro- 
ducing varieties (the so-called staminate 
sorts) along side the others (such as Capt 
Jack, Parker Earle, Gandy). 

2. Insects may be prevented from visit- 
ing the flowers during the receptive period. 
If bees are kept from fruit blossoms by net- 
ting or other artificial means, the amount 
of fruit set is little or none. It not in- 
fiequently happens that inclement weather 
prevents or hinders the flying of bees dur- 
ing the period when the flowers are re- 
ceptive. 

3. In some varieties of fruits the flow- 
ers are self-sterile and refuse to take pol- 
len even from another flower on the same 
plant. Fertilization can then take place 
only when the pollen comes from a separate 
plant, that is, from a plant arising from a 
separate seed. All our varieties of orchard 
and small fruits are reproduced by cuttings, 
grafts, buds, layers or other similar meth- 
ods and not from seed, hence are merely one 
plant cut up into a great many parts. 
Therefore in self-sterile varieties (such as 
Bartlett pears, the Brighton, Merrimac and 
Wilder grapes) the pollen must be obtained 
from another variety. Isolated plants- or 
large orchards of a single variety may fail 
to set fruit from this cause. To prevent 
such failures mix the varieties. The quick- 
est way to remedy cases which have reach- 
ed maturity is to top graft another variety 
upon them in sufficient. quantity. (The 
Seckel and Kieffer pears and the Concord, 
Niagara, Agawam and Green Mountain 
grapes are self-fertile.) 

4. An insufficient supply of bees will hinder 
the setting of fruit. While other insects 
may take part in the carrying of pollen, 
the fruit raiser must rely chiefly upon honey 
bees. Experience shows that though hun- 
gry bees may fly two or three miles, hives 
should be within a mile of the orchard or 
small fruit patch. 


Husking and Cribbing Corn. 





Great care will be required this season 
in securing the corn crop. Because of the 
late season, wet weather and insect pests, 
the crop is very uneven. Many fields had 
to be replanted, a number of them the sec- 
ond and third time. Although frost is later 
than usual, there will be much soft corn 
and the ripening in any one field will be 
very irregular. The rotten or partially rot- 
ted ears must be kept out of the crib or 
they will result in a deterioration of the 
entire crop. A good plan is to place on the 
back end of the wagon bed a large box 
into which these partially spoiled ears can 
be thrown at husking time. If then care 
is taken to pick out when unloading any 
that may have escaped, the crib will be 
practically free from damaged corn. 

Begin husking as early as practicable, so 
that the work will not be carried into 
snowy weather. Of course the ears must 
be pretty well dried out before cribbing 
can be done, but by throwing a load or 
two in a place in a large crib or unloading 
at several cribs and allowing the corn to 
remain séveral days before it is covered 
up again, it will dry out very nicely, even if 
a little damp when first putin. If the corn 
is of the large white variety with an im- 
mense sappy cob, especial care must be 
taken in storing. 

The best way to save seed corn is to go 
through the fields early in the season and 
select the large perfect ears which mature 
first. This, however, is seldom done and the 
next best plan is to pick out the best de- 
veloped ears while husking. This is pos- 
sibly best done at the crib when unloading. 
The ears intended .for seed should be laid 
aside, then spread out. in some upper room 
of the granary or barn so that they will 
dry thoroughly before freezing weather 
sets in. A room over the kitchen is the 
best, as the heat from the stove dries the 
ears out more quickly than in the barn or 
other outbuilding. The matter of seed this 
year is of very great importance as so few 
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fields will produce first-class ears. Every 
effort should be made to obtain the very 
best. 

About cribs. Much corn is still stored in 
the old-fashioned rail pens. These should 
be placed in the open spots where the air 
can circulate freely and there are no trees 
to prevent drying after a rain. Build well 
off the ground, so that the floors of the 
cribs will be at least a foot above the sur- 
face. Then dogs can go under easily and 
little trouble will result from rats or other 
vermin. Do not attempt to build the cribs 
too high. Much extra work is thus made 
necessary in unloading and the wind has 
more effect on the roofs. Allow the cribs 
to remain open for several weeks, then 
cover with boards and fasten them down 
securely. Be especially careful to get a 
tight roof, otherwise the water will do much 
damage to the upper layers of corn. Of 
course where board cribs are in use the 
cover is a permanent one and will prevent 
any water getting to the corn. These cribs 
are the best but are more expensive, and 
while one or more should be built on every 
farm, the surplus corn which is hauled to 
market during the autumn and winter or 
early spring can be securely stored in cheap 
rail cribs. These board cribs should also 
be built well off the ground. 


Repairing Broken-down Trees. 





The snow was very deep last winter in 
many parts of the country and much dam- 
fruit trees 


age was done to in breaking 
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down the tops and side branches of the 
smaller sorts. A lot of dwarf pear trees 
that were left by the snow in the shape 
shown in Fig 1 were treated as suggested 
in Fig 2. The main stalk was grafted with 
a straight bit of branch, with the promise 
of thus quickly giving the little trees hand- 
some and symmetrical tops again. This 
idea can often be used. advantageously 
with other small trees besides dwarf pears. 





Farmer's Trouble 


Salt Rheum-on His Hands Sinsnden Him 
Creat Suffering. 


Farmers who are troubled with salt rheum 
or any eruption of the skin caused by impure 
blood will be interested in the following state- 
ment by Lloyd B. Chase of Pottersville, Mass. : 
“T was afflicted with salt rheum on my hands 
for many years. I tried many remedies but 
did not obtain relief. My hands would crack 
open and bleed profusely and the pain was 
terrible to bear. Since taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla the flesh has healed and my hands are 
as smooth as a farmer’s hands could be.’ 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


«as America’s Greatest Medicine. All druggists. 
Prepared only by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills are the only pills to take 


with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money and 
Send for FREE illus. eutaiogne showing latest impreve- 

ments and testimonials from thousands. First order secures agency, 

Folding Sawing Mach. Co.,64S. Clinton St., J 23, 





Cider Will Be Scarce. 





The great shortage of apples throughout 
the United States is resulting in a limited 
supply of cider. About the only states 
having a commercial surplus of apples for 
sale this season are N H, Vt, N Y and 
Mich. Of course other states have a light 
supply and trading will occur more or less, 
but only from the states above mentioned 
will apples cut much figure in the commer- 
cial world. From an extended inquiry con- 
ducted by this journal it is evident that 
the 1898 supply of cider and cider vinegar 
will be much below the average. There 
are some cider apples in N E and these are 
being made up at home or shipped to other 
states where better prices are paid. In Al- 
bany Co, N Y, apples are very scarce and 
poor in quality; farmers are receiving at 
local mills 40c per bbl. Only a few cider 
makers can get a full stock. The average 
price for cider is 10@12c per gal and vine- 
gar 9@10%c. Not nearly as much cider is 
being made as usual «xcept from apples 
shipped in from Vt and N H. Canning and 
evaporating apples are worth 75c@$1 per 
bbl, while cold storage men are paying 
2@2 25 for hand picked fruit. Cider vine- 
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gar is all sold out and there is none to 
supply orders in carload lots. New cider 
as a rule is very good in N Y state. 

In Mich, where the commercial supply 
of apples is larger than in any other state, 
the cider outlook is fairly good, particu- 
larly in Branch Co, where 25@40c per 100 
Ibs is paid for cider apples. Pure cider 
vinegar is now selling at 10%c when put 
up in whisky cases. In Washtenaw Co, 
there are no winter apples of any ac- 
count and the fall apples are about all 
gone. Cider apples are worth 20c per 100 
lbs and fruit for evaporating 30c. The cider 
supply will not be nearly up to 
an average for the state. In Ill, there 
are literally no apples for cider or in fact 
for any other purpose. Mills have not 
started and will not unless fruit is shipped 
in from outside states and this is hardly 
probable. There is very little old cider on 
hand and the stock now sells at 20@25c per 
gal in barrel lots. The supply of cider vin- 
egar is very short and in central Ill is 
worth 10@12c. In the northern part of the 
state it is worth 11@14c. 

There is considerable cider in Wis, where 
locally a fair crop of apples was produced. 
In Mo, the almost total failure of the crop 
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prevented the making of any cider and ola 
stocks of both cider and cider vinegar are 
exceedingly low. Indications point to a 
scarcity of cider vinegar and consequent 
higher prices. 
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Alcohol for Preserving Grapes—In a 
Delaware experiment station test to deter- 
mine the possibility of keeping grapes fresh 
by the use of vapor of alcohol, it was found 
that two bunches of ripe Norfolk grapes 
placed under a bell jar with two uncorked 
bottles of alcohol were plump and sound Dec 
18th and had almost a normal flavor, but 
their color had become darker. On Feb 10 
they were still plump and sound, but had 
acquired an alcoholic flavor. 


Dimensions for a Bushel Box—S. B., Ful- 
ton Co, N Y.: A box 16 by 16.8 inches and 8 
inches deep will contain a bushel or 2150.4 
cubic inches. Exact measurements for all 
the standard measures are given in the 
American Agriculturist Year Book, which 
is furnished free to all who send $1 for a 
year’s subscription to this paper. 





Shaffer and Columbia are the standard 
varieties of purple raspberries in New 
York. 
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For Life and Liberty, 

A Boy’s Fox-Yard, 

Police Spies in Russia, 
How I Went to the Mines, 
An Esoteric Pig, 
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Henry M. Stanley. 


Florence Converse. 
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John B. Dunn. 
Poultney Bigelow. 


Bret Harte. In the South, 


HON. JOHN D. LONG, Secretary of the Navy, 
will tell the thrilling story of our torpedo-boat 
service in an early issue of the 1899 volume of 


- Companion 


Those who send $1.75 at once for the 1899 volume will receive FREE all the issues for the remaining 
weeks of 1898, containing stories by Rudyard Kipling, W. D. Howells, Mary E. Wilkins, and others. 
The 52 issues of the new year will be of rare variety and charm. 


-- Good Stories for 18699... 


A Pocketful of Money, 
The Russian Crusoes, 
Fifty Years with a Menagerie, 


These are a few of the 


A Night in a Box Car, 








W. D. Howells. 
Gen. A. W. Greely. 
Dan Rice. 

T. Nelson Page. 
Hayden Carruth. 





The Companion 
Calendar Free.. 








New subscrib 
YE 


And THE COMPANION for 


corner in the hou 


ers who will send $1.75 at once, inclosing this slip or mentioning this papers will receive 
THE COMPANION every week from the date of subscription until Jan., 1900, including: 
FREE — All the remaining issues of 1898, inclusive of the beautiful Double Holiday Numbers. 
FREE — The exquisite Companion Calendar, lithographed in 12 colors, suitable for the prettiest 


se. 
the 52 weeks of 1899 —a library in itself. 











Illustrated Announcement and Sample Copies sent on request. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Ave, Boston, Mass. 














EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 








BOTH 


YOUOTH’S COMPANION 





PAPERS 
ONE 
- YEAR 











To January 1, 1900, including the Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s 
Double Numbers for two years, The Twelve-color Companion Calendar 
for 1899, an exquisite and dainty gift, and 


AMERICAN AGRICUL/TURIST, 
INCLUDING AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST YEAR BOOK FOR 1898. 
‘ Address AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, - - - - = 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


FOR 
ONLY $2.50 
IN 


ADVANCE. 











52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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AMERICAN 
_JAGRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsy}- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898, 
TERMS 

Subscription Priee—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six mouths. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date -opposite your name on your 
paper. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. 99, shows that payment. has been re- 
ceived up to Jannary |, 1899; Feb. "99. to February 1. 1899, 
and so ou. Some time is required after money ts received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Responsible subseribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letrer to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subseription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess—Wben oo achange in the 
address, subscribers should be sure give their old as 
well as their new address, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chanyve advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 

2.10 or Xs 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances shonid be made by postofiice or express 
money orders, or registered letrer, althouch small 
ainounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Moner orders, cheeks aud drafts 
should he made pavable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 

SPRINGFIELD. MASS., 
Homestead Building 








NEW YORE, AGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


lt is the intention of the pubiishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we beiieve that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal] attention to 
anv complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as ndvertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 22, 1898. 











The national grange, as the only national 
farmers’ organization, way Invited to ap- 
pear before the United States and Canada 
joint commission now in session at Quebec, 
to present the American farmers’ views on 
the subjects before the commission. The 
grange sent its national master, Mr Jones 
of Indiana, and the chairman of its national 
executive committee, N. J. Bachelder of 
New Hampshire. Here we have another in- 
stance of the value of organization. 

Our final potato report this week will be 
followed in the next issue of American Ag- 
riculturist by our final returns of the apple 
crop at home and abroad. Nearly 4000 
trained correspondents have reported to us 
on these subjects. This one fact will give 
the intelligent reader some idea of the labor 
involved in obtaining and compiling these 
reports, as well as of their reliability. It 
takes many years of persistent effort by 
experts and large expense to perfect such 
a system of crop reporting, which has thus 
far proven to be more reliable than the 
government’s bureau and much prompter 
in giving farmers and the trade reliable 
information in time to be of real service 
to them. 





as 

Word comes from Washington that grave 
concern has been aroused among the pow- 
ers that be because of the revolt among the 
farmers of the country against the policy 
proposed by a few financial adventurers of 
fostering colonial syndicates at the ex- 
pense of domestic agriculture. Since our 
protest three weeks ago on this subject we 
are assured that the administration will 
not listen to such sacrifice of farmers’ in- 
terests. It is represented to us that not 
only President McKinley, but also a large 
number of both parties in: congress will 
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never consent to any scheme whereby the 
sugar trust, or the tobacco trust, or the 
tropical-fruit syndicates, ete, may benefit 
at the American farmers’ expense. We 
certainly hope this is all true. Several of 
those high in authority write, thanking 
American Agriculturist for speaking out at 
the right time, and say that this journal’s 
utterance will greatly increase the attention 
that will be bestowed upon agriculture at 
Washington by both parties. That’s the 
way to keep the farmer on top! 





Rural Schools to Be the Best. 





“The people here desire to make our 
schools, as you say, ‘better than the city 
schools,’ and would like to know the ad- 
vantages of union schools over the district 
system here in use.’”’ 

This inspiring word comes from an old 
subscriber in Brazoria county, Texas, who 
expresses the general sentiment among in- 
telligent country people throughout the 
United States and Canada. By union 
schools, we refer to the uniting of the little, 
ungraded, illy-furnished and poorly-taught 
district schools, into one strong school, well 
equipped with teachers, apparatus and 
modern methods. In our country towns, be- 
cause of distances and lay of land or roads, 
ii may be convenient to thus join only two, 
three or four of the district schools in one 
part of a township into a union _ school. 
Where all the district schools can be thus 
united into one or more graded schools, the 
method is called the township system. 

Wherever the union or township idea has 
superseded the old-fashioned district school, 
the people after a while have been so pleas- 
ed that they would never have the old plan 
restored. This has been as true in Wis- 
consin as in Massachusetts, in Ohio as in 
California. In this new system, the chil- 
dren are usually taken to and from school 
by conveyance provided by the town. The 
arguments for and against this reform were 
briefly stated in our issues of June 11, 18, 25. 
For a more complete discussion of the 
whole proposition, send 25c to Secretary 
national educational association, Winona, 
Minn, for the ‘“‘Report of the Committee of 
Twelve on Rural Schools.” It is worth its 
weight in gold in every school district where 
the people desire better educational facili- 
ties. 

Nooneis more familiar than the writer with 
the tremendous prejudice in favor of the 
district system which still prevails over a 
large part of the country. Many thou- 
sands of our readers entertain this preju- 
dice, but we should be traitorous to their 
interest if we failed to advance better 
methods. Our readers know that we are 
working for their good and for the upbuild- 
ing of rural life until the farmer and his 
family shall enjoy as many educational and 
other social advantages as city people have. 
Even those who have been strongly preju- 
diced in favor of the old district school sys- 
tem are therefore being led to investigate 
the whole question, and where this is done 
in good faith and with thoroughness, they 
almost invariably come to view the matter 
as we do. 

The fact is, a revolution is impending in 
the educational world, as was editorially 
discussed in our May 21 issue. The larger 
tewns and cities will be the first to benefit 
by it, but American Agriculturist means 
that ourrural populationshall also have the 
full advantages of the new education. Yet 
we fully recognize and are intimately famil- 
iar with the evils of the public school sys- 
tem as conducted in many cities and towns 
as well as rural communities, and realize 
also certain advantages possessed by 
the district schools. This is why we feel 
that the rural school is to be the ideal 
school. We have spent much time during 
the past five years in visiting schools in this 
and foreign countries, and feel in a meas- 
ure qualified to help our readers in a discus- 
sion of the greatest of modern problems— 
education. ; 

‘The writer as a boy attefded the district 
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school near’ the old farm, and treasures the 
sentiment and associations that cluster 
about it, but in these progressive days, it 
will not do to blindly follow in the ola ruts 


of either agriculture or education. These 
two great essentials, education and agrt- 


culture, should go together, instead of being 
separated as has long been the tendency of 
the schools.. 

The true object of the public school sys- 
tem is to fit our boys and girls for real life— 
its work, its pleasures, its responsibilities, 
its marvelous possibilities, rather than to 
give the young perverted ideas about ‘soft 
jcbs.’”’ The two hands, the eyes, the will, the 
touch, the muscles, these must be trained 
as well as the brain. The great mistake of 
the schools heretofore has been in making 
mind through books only. Science has now 
demonstrated that the proper training of 
the whole organism makes not only bet- 
ter brains, but better men and women in 
every way. We thus have a scientific basis 
for much of the well-founded criticism of 
the schools by people who, though they have 
not enjoyed much of the so-called “book 
learning,” are yet highly intelligent, truly 
cultured and successful in all the relations 
of life. These people have learned from prac- 
tical experience by doing and observing, by 
contact with actual things. It ts the les- 
son of their example that is now to be ap- 
plied by sensible methods to the schools. 
We have no patience with the many empty 
fads and new-fangled notions that have 
been foisted upon education, but we do be- 
lieve in genuine progress. The money that 
is now spent on the school system, except in 
the old south, is enough to give every 
child the rational development it is en- 
titled to. 
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Indian outbreaks and forest fires devas- 
tating hundreds of square miles in the 
Rocky mountains come at a time when the 
million need to realize that there are prob- 
lems to be solved right here at home as 
weil as 8000 miles away. This wholesale 
destruction of mountain forests is not only 
a calamity to Colorado and the states adja- 
cent on the east, but it adds to the danger 
of disastrous floods in the Missouri, Arkan- 
sas and Mississippi valleys. This conserva- 
tion of forests, prevention of floods, utiliza- 
tion of water and prevention of drouth, 
altogether, make up one of the gravest 
problems now before the west. The mid- 
die and eastern states are likewise equally 
interested. Only those who have lived in 
the Rocky mountain country can fully ap- 
preciate the magnitude of these fires and 
of their awful sacrifice of forests that it 
has taken centuries to produce. 





Apple Barrel Legislation— The state 
vice presidents of the national apple ship- 
pers’ ass’n are directed by the society to 
prepare proper resolutions urging the en- 
actment by their respective state legisla- 
tures of laws making the legal barrel for 
apples conform to the package adopted by 
the ass’n. This is 171% in head and 28%’ in 
stave, with bulge not less than 64 in outside 
measurement. The association also urges 
the necessity and fairness of the adoption 
by the transportation lines of a uniform 
weight of 150 lbs for a barrel of apples. 





Breadstuffs for Japan—The industrial 
awakening in this island empire is provo- 
cative of remarkable growth in breadstuff 
imports. The increase in Japanese pur- 
chases of wheat and flour have been rapid, 
the U S enjoying nearly all the trade in 
flour and most of it in wheat, although 
Korea in the last two years has made big 
growth in exporting this cereal te Japan. 
In ’95 Japan imported a total of 8250 bu 
wheat, in ’96 ten times that much, or 86,100 
bu, and in ’97 356,000 bu. Japan’s imports of 
flour increased from 71,400 bbis in °95 to 
163,200 in ’96, falling off a trifle in ’97 to 159,< 
000 bbls. 


Give the Butter Maker your hearty sup- 
port and an occasional word of encourage- 
ment. He has. many disagreeable things 
to contend with. 








Ewes in Fall and Winter. 


A vigorous healthy condition at breeding 
time, usually in October and November, is 
favorable to a large percentage of lambs, 
and the ewes are much more liable to re- 
main free from disease during the winter 
and early spring. It is certain that the 
ewes can be gotten into this condition much 
more cheaply and easily in early fall than 
at any time later. As the ewes will natural- 
ly be thin as the breeding season ap- 
proaches, it is advisable to give about half 
a pound clear oats per head daily. 

Keep some fresh pasturage for late fall 
feeding. Exercise’ in fall is productive of 
thrift in winter and spring. Prof J. A. Craig 
thinks that in northern climates sheep are 
housed too much (Farmers’ Bulletin 49). 
The ewes may obtain more food than would 
be supposed from a field of fresh bluegrass 
pasture that has been in part retained for 
them. Most shepherds do not advise putting 
ewes in clover aftermath, as they are more 
difficult to get with lamb and in addition 
the sheep may bloat on it. The best plan 
is to save the second crop of clover for the 
lambs. To prevent bloat in the lambs, pas- 
ture them for a part of the day on blue- 
grass pasture, and after their appetites 
have been satisfied to some extent, change 
them to the clover. 

During the winter give sufficient feed to 
keep the ewes in first-class condition, but 
do not allow them to become very fat. 
Bright corn stover is an excellent rough 
feed. Clover hay, timothy, bean straw, are 
all good. Try to make oats a part of the 
grainration, and give some succulent feed,as 
turnips. Inshedding the animalsavoid crowd- 
ing and rough handling at any time. Each 
animal requires 10 to 15 sq ft of space, and 
1 1-3 ft at the feeding-rack. A 150 lb ewe 
requires about % lb grain, 2 lbs of suc- 
culent food and the same weight of such 
Gry fodder as clover hay or cut corn fodder. 
As lambing time approaches give twice the 
above amount of grain. 











Storing.Roots for Winter. 





Roots intended for stock feed, whether 
beets, turnips, potatoes or artichokes, 
should be stored close to the feeding place. 
A barn cellar is undoubtedly the best for 
this, and if it is a basement barn so much 
the better, as the feed will then be on a 
level with the animals, thus requiring a 
minimum amount of work in feeding. If 
stored so that the ventilation is good and 
frost cannot reach the bins, the roots will 
keep from late autumn until grass comes 
in spring, furnishing throughout the win- 
ter months the succulent feed necessary 
to secure best, results with dairy cows, 
sheep and hogs. 

The chief point to observe is to provide as 
nearly perfect ventilation as _ possible. 
There is much more danger from heat than 
from cold. After deciding as to the loca- 
tion of the root bins, build them so that 
the bottoms will be at least six inches from 
the floor and the sides the same distance 
from the walls of the cellar. If the bin is 
a large one, provide partitions every six or 
eight feet. Make these serve as ventilators 
also. This can be accomplished by con- 
structing them as follows: Stand 2 by 6 
on end for studding. On each side nail 
narrow boards, two or three inches apart. 
The floor should also be simply slatted, the 
size of the crack depending upon the size 
of the roots to be stored. Keep the win- 
dows and doors of the basement open until 
there is danger from freezing. If a warm 
day, or several of them, should occur, close 
the windows and doors during the daytime 
and open them at night. The roots are thus 
kept cool and in good condition. 

If a cellar is not available, pitting in the 
field is quite satisfactory. The roots will 
keep perfectly, but of course they are nec- 
essarily some distance from the stock and 
much more labor is required in feeding. 
Select a high, dry spot, make a slight ex- 
cavation, pile up the beets carefully and 
cover directly with earth. Make the cov- 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


ering slight at first, but as the cold in- 
creases deepen the layer of soil. Some 
prefer a layer of straw, leaves or hay next 
the roots, but this is not necessary, par- 
ticularly with beets and rutabagas. In 
either case always provide ventilation for 
the pit. A large wisp of hay reaching from 
the roots to the outside of the covering will 
answer very well. Possibly a better plan 
is to make a ventilator by nailing together 
four pieces of fencing bagards in the form 
of a chfmney. Insert this in the top of 
the pile of roots about a foot and bank up 
with soil when putting on the covering. If 
there is any danger of freezing through this 
opening during a spell of extremely cold 
weather, pack the ventilator full of straw 
or hay. This will not prevent ventilation, 
but will keep out the frost. 





Keeping Cream in Winter—In small dai- 
ries where it takes a long time to secure 
cream enough for a,churning, it often be- 
comes old, smells and tastes bad, but is not 
sour. I have found that the best way out 
of the difficulty, with the conveniences usu- 
ally at hand, is to keep the eream in as 
cool a place as possible, not below freezing, 
and 24 hours before churning, place the can 
in hot water, stirring frequently until the 
temperature of the cream reaches 85 de- 
grees. Then put the can where it will keep 
warm. The next morning it will be sour 
with that velvety look which indicates that 
it is of the proper acidity. If not warm 
enough to churn properly, put it again in 
warm water and stir so that it will warm 
evenly. I get the best results by churning 
at 70 degrees. During the summer I churn 
at 54 or 56 degrees. My cows are mostly 
grade Jerseys, with a few grade Shorthorns, 
[Mrs F. Johnson, Nebraska. 





Skim Milk Fed to Calves—Twbe« returns 
from feeding whole milk tu calves are not 
large enough to warrant the use of that 
feed to any great extent, while skim milk 
is shown by the Utah experiment station to 
give profitable returns when properly fed. 
Calves largely fed skim milk gainedwone-half 
pound less per day than did those fed whole 
milk, although practically the same amount 
of dry matter was required in each case. 
Both lots made equally good use of their 
fcod. With the gain in weight at 4c per 
pound, the calves returned 22c per 100 lbs 
of skim milk fed. 





Dairying in Australia—The production 
ot butter in N S W in the season ended 
March 31 last, figures for which are just 
available, was nearly 25,000,000 lbs, or the 
largest on record. In the past four years 
the proportion of creamery-made butter 
has increased from 60 per cent to 80 per 
cent of the total; about a quarter of the 
output is exported. The production of 
cheese in '97-’98 was 4,000,000 Ibs, a slight 
decrease from the preceding season. 





A Dairy Ration which was fed with sat- 
isfaction in Oregon during the winter of 
’97-98, consisted of 40 to 55 Ibs of ensilage, 
10 to 15 Ibs hay, 10 lbs of roots and 8 lbs of 
grain. Twelve cows at the Oregon station 
which were fed this ration during the first 
three months of 1898 produced butter fat at 
an average cost of 21.5c per Ib. 





















































\ ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the 5JA Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—-that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can's slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket from rm and yet it 1tt b hy 

D bind Se, ae He couldn't displace i 


@ Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are made in all styles—to fit any 
horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer ~ 
5IA Bias Girth Biankets, and look for the trade- 
mark. A book on the subject sent free. 

WH. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia: 


/ 
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~““ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha “Baby” 
Cream Separators were 
first and have ever been 
kept best and cheapest, 
They are guaranteed su- 
—— allimitations and 
fringements. Endorsed 
by all authorities. More 
than 150,000 in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others 
combined. All styles and 
sizes—$50.-to $225.- Save 
$5.- to $10.- per cow per 
year over any setting 
system, and $3.- to $5.- 
per cow per year Over any 
imitating separator. =~ 
New and improved ma- 
chines for 1898. Send for 
new Catalogue ———e 
a fund of up-to-date dairy 
information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanvootpeH & Canat Sts., 74 CortLanoT STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


("een AULL:STRONG 


eer aan It a some- 
| J — By + - 

r plex utomat: e 
Machine makes 100 varietics 
of fence at the rate of 60 rods 
per day. 
— cia firs 

+ 718, per rod, for 
ea oe poultry feice, 16c, fora rab- 
‘ roof fence—excellent for 







































he enasiest-working, closest- 

cutting, simplest, strongest 
and handiest dehorner 
is the latest 


7 IMPROVED 
 CONVE DEHORNER 


i ttever cracien the ~~ 4 pulls it spare ginte 
# on an entirely new principle atalogue 

— WEBSTER DICKINSON. Nox 58 53 Christ Pa. 
Western trade supplied from Chicago salesroom. 








WEL DRILLING 


Over 70 sizes and-styles, for aang either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. = mechanic can 
operate them easily. Send for catalo 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 





Read Wagons, $16. 50; Phetons, $87.505 
Surreys, $42. 70. You don’t” pay for 
oon = after received. Every- 
n n 
and Saddles in our Free Vehicle Cobleone. Send fori 
SEARS ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) GHICACO.ILE 
ars, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.—Editor.) 








SHROPSHIRES. 

Eitner sex Lambs, Yearlings and 
two-year olds. Chester Whites, a 
= ~~" “ * youns boars; Bronze 

ocks. Fine stocka 
specia ils 


SIDNEY SPRAGUE, 
Falconer, N. ¥. 











We make _ two 
«Styles, the Gran- 
FEED COOKER les, the G 
ite State, price $15, and the Empire State, price #10, for 
a 25-gallon cooker. To the first man in each town who or- 
ders a cooker we will allow wholesale price. Write to-day 
for circulars ane peers lists. Granite State Evapo- 
rator Co., 529 Temple Court, New York City. 


opis PAY CASH every WEEK if you sell 
STARK TREES. Outfit free. —_ 
NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Rockport, lil., Dansville, N.Y. 











FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THB 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THI 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


The 1898 Cigar Leaf Crop. 

Generally speaking, the new crop is pass- 
ing through the cure in a promising man- 
ner. Our correspondents in the Connecti- 
cut valley report but little white vein or 
10t and but very few crops were injured 
curing the growing season by insect pests. 
in York state much the same conditions 
prevail as in New England, an extra fine 
crop which is passing through the sweat 
satisfactorily to growers. In Pa occasional 
reports are made of an injured crop, but 
such are not sufficiently numerous to affect 
the selling price of the crop as a whole. Asis 
always the case some crops were left in 
the field very late; as a result, several such 
received a severe switching by a _ wind 
storm which demolished them. 

Buyers have not bought any of the new 
crop to Oct 1, except for spotting pur- 
poses, with the exception of a few pieces 
in the Housatonic valley of Ct. The Ohio 
crop is in the barns and curing satisfactor- 
ily; a large part of the old crops have been 
bought and are in dealers’ warehouses. 





Onto—Stripping of early cut, the cure of 
which is most satisfactory, has begun. 
Some sales of '97 Zimmer Spanish cigar leaf 
reported in the Miami valley, offers running 
up to l4c. The '98 leaf is being contracted 
for at 12 to 18c for Dutch, 7 to 8c broadleaf 
and 8c for Zimmer. 

PENNSYLVANIA—J. F. Brimmer of Lan- 
caster last week sold at auction 766 cs or 
239,000 Ibs seed leaf at 11%c, and 439 cs or 
133,400 lbs Hav seed at 10%c. Curing to- 
bacco continues to do nicely, some of the 
earliest crops having been stripped. The 
Lancaster “o tobacco growers’ association 
met last week, but transacted little busi- 
ness. An exchange of opinion developed the 
fact that tobacco is curing thicker and 
heavier than usual. A discussion followed 
as to how growers could better protect 
themselves by a more thorough organiza- 
tion. 

WIScONSIN—Gulie Johnson of Stoughton 
sold his 9 a ’98 crop at 6c in bdl. Sampling 
is the order of the day in Dane Co and a 
general movement of unsold ’97 crops is ex- 
pected before the turn of the year.—Growers 
around Edgerton have sold about 250 a ’98 
crop to a New York manufacturer at about 
6c for best grades in the bdl. Occasional 
sales of old leaf are reported, recently some 
95 and ’97 tobacco being sold at 12c m w. 
Dissatisfaction against the Hail Ins Co has 
become so pronounced that in several to- 
bacco growing centers public meetings have 
been held, committees appointed and coun- 
sel obtained to contest the legality of a 5 
per cent assessment.—In Vernon Co, buyers 
are actively at work buying extensively of 
choice selections at from 5 to 6%c. 


IN OTHER SEcTIONS—New England 
growers are taking down their mag- 
nificent crops and _ stripping. Only oc- 


casional sales are being made and 
prices are nothing to crow over. Nearly all 
sales are of old leaf and much of that 
bought for .export.——In Wisconsin, sales 
are’now being made of the curing crop in 
the chief centers of production. Prices have 
started at about where they began last 
year, up to 6 and nearly 7c with fillers out. 





Tobacco Notes. 

Pushing the buying of tobacco at the 
barns in growing districts seems to be the 
policy of the American tobacco company. 
Warehouses have been secured at Owen- 
ton, Winchester, Georgetown and other 
centers in Kentucky, While taking their 
pick of what is offered on the various 
“breaks,” it is evident as many fine crops 
will be purchased in the country as can be 
bought at their own prices. 

Fire destroyed the upper Grange ware- 
house and other buildings at Clarksville, 
Tenn, last week. About 4000 hhds tobacco 
were destroyed. 

At no time during the season of 1898 has 
tobacco been as high in Louisville or Cin- 
cinnati as in the country districts of Wood- 
ford Co.—{A Kentucky Grower. 


Imports of Sumatra wrappers are  in- 
creasing somewhat of late over correspond- 
ing months of last year. For the eight 
month ended Aug 31, they were 4,114,000 
Ibs or about 500,000 Ibs less than for like 
period last year. Imports of other leaf have 
Ben practically suspended, but it is ex- 
pected they will increase rapidly as soon 


as the new crop in Cuba is available. 


PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY. 


A New Jersey Grange’s 25th Anniversary. 





Moorestown grange No 8 of Burlington 
Co recently celebrated its 25th anniversary. 
This grange owns a large and well equipped 
brick hall with barns and stalls for teams. 
Its property and invested funds amount to 


$10,000. The city hall was secured for the 
occasion. The speakers included several 
early members and past masters, several 


state grange officials, Past National Lec- 
turer Mortimer Whitehead who was a 
charter member of the first grange in the 
state, Founder of the Order O. H. Kelley 
and others. 

Moorestown grange has 246 members and 
has never re-elected a master, but has pass- 
ed the honors and educational advantages 
of the position along from year to year and 
has plenty more in training for the place. 
The grange has*two distributing depart- 
ments in its business rooms, one in charge 
of the sisters and the other controlled by 
the brothers. It has been successful in co- 
operation from the start, its annual busi- 
ness amounting to about $20,000, with very 
substantial savings. Its fertilizer pur- 
chases alone this year cost over $9000. It 
buys a large amount of seed potatoes, some- 
times as many as six carloads at a time, 
and this year ordered them grown by con- 
tract in western New York. In grass seeds, 
implements, live stock, etc, its united pur- 
chases run up into large amounts each 
year. The influence of this active grange 
for 25 years is well shown in improved 
farms, brighter homes and a more intelli- 
gent and progressive community. 

<oncnecnaideiaiait deste 
NEW YORK, 

Stockholm Depot grange has maintained 
a good interest through the busy surmmmer 
and harvest and will celebrate the closing 
up of the gaming in season by having a 
harvest dinner, Oct 29. Lecturer I. Dutton 
keeps up the literary work in good form, 
calling to her aid such of the sisters and 
brothers as are needed. We aim to keep up 
with questions and preblems that are con- 
stantly coming up to be met and solved, 
for instance, the disposal of the Philippine 
islands was recently discussed, thus we 
hope not only to do something for the good 
of the order, but to make the order serve 
some good purpose. 


AMONG THE FARMERS. 
NEW YORK. 


DeRuyter, Madison Co, Oct 17—The 
weather was wet through harvesting and 
farmers had difficulty in securing crops. 
Oats are a light yield. Apples and pears 
are a failure. 

Florida, Montgomery Co, Oct 17—Quite a 
large acreage of winter grain has been 


sown. Potatoes are a short crop. Corn is 
a large crop. Plenty of fall feed for stock. 








Very few apples in this section. 


Middletown, Delaware Co, Oct 18—Owing 
to wet weather oat straw was useless ex- 
cept for bedding and scarcely good for that. 
Excepting the hay and corn crops wit‘ rye 
fair, the crops in the valley are almost a 
failure. I have been through 12 of the 19 
towns in the county more or less within 
the past two months and my observations 
show that the farmers ere not all dead or 
discouraged. Where a farmer attends to 
his farm and runs it, but does not let it 
run aim, there is thrift and contentment. 
Some farmers have hay enough to feed 
their stock for two years. If there was a 
little more money moving the county would 
be prosperous.—[Isaac Birdsall. 


Morris, Otsego Co, Oct 18—The Morris 
fair, Sept 27-29, financially, was a great suc- 
cess. The gate receipts were $3032; whole 
amount taken in about $3500; premiums will 
amount to about $2500. This fair associa- 
tion has formerly been called the Butternut 
valley agricultural and horticultural asso- 
ciation, but has been changed during the 
year to the Morris fair association .Fruit is 
not at all plentiful here. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, Oct 17—The 
condensed milk company made contracts 
with the farmers for six months’ milk from 
Oct 1 at the same prices paid last year: Oct 
$1.20. Nov 1.30, Dec 1.30, Jan 1.30. Feb 1.30, 





TOBACCO---GRANGE--FARM NOTES 


Mar 1.10. The potato crop is light. Buck- 


wheat is exceptionally fine. Apples are 
not over one-fourth of a full yield. 
Ontario, Wayne Co, Oct 18.—The 
searcity of apples along the lake 
towns has led those interested in 
evaporating fruit to look for more 
prolific sections. Seventy-five or more 


have left town for that purpose and scat- 
tered in all directions, Michigan getting the 
most of them. This has been a good fall for 
sowing wheat, and a larger amount than 
usual is in. It is making a good growth: 
Husking corn has begun and a crop unequal- 
ed in many years is reported. The yield of 
wheat has been a surprise to all, consider- 
ing its condition last fall. Oats are a very 
light crop. Barley yields fairly well and is 
bright in color but light weight. The open- 
ing of the Parsons malt house at Sodus 
Point by Neidlinger & Son of New York 
will interest barley growers in lake towns, 
The possibility of an electric railway run- 
ning along the ridge road from Rochester 
to Sodus Point is interesting residents of 
the towns of Webster, Ontario, Williamson 
and Sodus. 


Port Chester, Westchester Co, Oct 18— 


Continuous dry weather destroyed the 
peach crop throughout this section. Ap- 
ples also are almost a failure, being the 


shortest crop on record during the past 10 
years. The favorite amusement of the 
small boy is gathering chestnuts which are 
abundant. 

Quackenkill, Rensselaer Co, Oct 17— 
Farmers are finishing up fall work. Corn is 
nearly all husked and is a good crop. Pota- 
toes are turning out an average crop, but 
some are rotting. Oats are a light crop. 
Buckwheat is quite good, worth 50c per bu. 
But little rye has been sown this fall. Some 
fall plowing being done. Apples are scarce 
here; also pears and plums. Grapes are 
more plentiful. Onions are a good crop. 
Cattle looking well. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Mr Phelps On His Rounds—The farmers 
of Long Island will be glad to see John A. 
Phelps on his annual tour. Mr Phelps is 
not only a good farmer, himself, but a 
capable business man who has made him- 
self welcome in thousands of homes on 
Long Island during his eanvassing trips for 
American Agriculturist. The best and most 
successful farmers of Long Island as well 
as throughout New York and the New Eng- 
land and middle states all ‘“‘tie to’’ Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist. It is not surprising that 
this journal has so large a subscription list 
on Long Island, but any who are not al- 
ready in the fold can get on the list by 
subscribing through Mr Phelps or by send- 
ing direct to the office, 52 Lafayette place, 
New York. The value of American Agricul- 
turist as a crop reporter, market guide, etc, 
is alone sufficient to warant every farmer 
taking it, while its attractions to young 





- farmers and to the household are also great. 


Smithtown, Suffolk Co, Oct 17—The Brush 
farm, comprising several hundred acres, 
has passed from the family after 70 years’ 
possession, into other hands. Its present 
owners are Herman T. and Theron lL. 
Smith, whose purpose is to sell the property 
for a club. Melville E. Brush sent three of 
his teams to Montauk to cart supplies for 
the soldiers. After three weeks’ service, a 
$75 horse left his remains on the tented field 
and his companion was too weak to travel 
home. The other two teams reached Smith- 
town in bad condition. The pickle factory 
is still rushing work, and thousands of cab- 
bages are daily taken in. No manure is al- 
lowed transportation from the railroad to 
the consignee’s farm in the daytime. John 
Ciark kept his teams busy from 7 p mto 7 
am recently carting a carload that came 
from the city. The turning night into day 
arrangement is ordered by the board of 
health. Mr J. A. Phelps of the Agricultur- 
ist made his bi-yearly call upon subscribers 
here recently. J. Otis Smith has a reputa- 
tion as a butter maker and has charged 
but 23c per lb all summer. While Col Clin- 
ton H. Smith was with his regiment, his 
farm was attended to by Charles Otten, 
formerly of Hauppauge. The peach crop at 
St James was a failure owing to wet weather 
in the early summer. The young orchard in 
Smithtown belonging to Herbert Hallock 
turned out better than its owner ever hoped 
to see it. His peaches sold readily, put up 
in half baskets at 50c each. 
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Standard Rural Books 


SENT POSTPAID TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ON RECEIPT OF THE ADVERTISED PRICE. 


Full description of the following Books, under their respective classification, will be found on the pages designated before the titles 
in our New, Handsomely Illustrated BOOK CATALOGUE, which is SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 





FARM AND GARDEN. 

















PAGE. PRICE. 
17 Agriculture,A BO of. Weld.. yor SC 
17. Agriculture, Manual of. Emerson ‘and Flint aa ae 
12 Agriculture, First Principles of. Voorhees, 
PE Winen ties ndadamiicde hats Hebecdecsiseweues 1 00 
13 Asparagus Culture. Barnes and eeeepernens iv 
10 Broom-Corn and Brooms...........- ae suse 50 
13 Cabbages, On. Gregory. 30 
13 Carrots, Mangold-W urzels, ete, ‘On. “Gregory... 30 
BR GRIN. BINGE orcs. ooo cesccccnsccccccsencsocses 20 
13 Celery for Profit. Greiner, T............0.+. 20 
16 Chemistry of the Farm. ge ‘<0 Se 
16 Chemistry, Practical Farm. Greiner... ines Se 
66 Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence M............ 25 
19 Drainage. Chamberlain... CREST 
19 Draining for Profit and Heaith. “Waring. sagsweity ee 
18 Draining Land. Miles, Manly................. oon 2D 
19 Farm Echoes. Starr.. es 50 
13 Farm Gardening and Seed- Growing. Brill. sas ee 
82 Farm Appliances............ Sched ek buikwhndbathe 50 
Se SI oo o.c t.ccccccntins. 00s nsrcctedccces 1 50 
4 — Book, New American. Allen, R. L. & 2 3 
RS 006 606056000560 000 C ORE SESS SCD 0000 6 000 S008 5 
12 Farm of Four Acres, I ds gd ada ca Such 30 
23 ~Fertility of the Land, The. Roberts, L P......... 1 25 
23 Fertilizers, On. Gregory 08000606000 4005006060009 40 
We PM CD bic csc ocnpecesscnesiapess: pastensincsos 30 
37 Forcing Book, The. Bailey, Prof. L. H........... 1 00 
@ Forest lanting and Care of Timber Lands. Jar- 
ie Si sannsedsnstiriad ain ssodew.esasenésons 1 50 
42 Forestry, Practical. Fuller, A.S................- 1 50 
66 Fungi and Fungicides. Weed, Clarence M....... 
p6idedenbeontbasese e606 s-0ekel Cloth #1 00; Paper, 50 
5 Gardening for Pleasure. New and Enlarged 
Edition. Henderson, Peter. .............s00 2 00 
3 Gardening for Profit. New and Enlarged 
Edition. Henderson, Peter..............s..+0 2 00 
ll Gardening for Young and Old. "tiarcis, Joseph... 1 25 
8 Gardening aud Farm Notes, Market. Landreth. 1 00 
12 Gardening, Success in Market. Rawson. - 100 
12 Garden, Money in the. Quinn 1 0 
14 Garden, Viay and Profit in My. 1 50 
44 Grasses and Forage Plants. Flint..... ;. 2a 
16 How Crops Feed. Johnson, Prof. S. W........ ow. 
15 How Crops Grow. Johnson, 5, ee, See 2 00 
6 How the Farm Pays. Henderson and Crozier.. 2 56 
ll How to Make the Garden Pay. Greiner........, 2 00 
14 Indian Corn Culture. Plumb, C. S...............- 1 00 
67 Insects of the Farm and Garden, Injurious, 
ances 66n800hen cetctaavientagnsnsse 4 66 -4dnes 2 00 
65 Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. M............ 1 50 
Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, Lute. ............. 2 00 
21 Irrigation forthe Farm, Garden and Orchard. 
BEE kc nnvcvdicceussosssecpetase sosees 1 50 
12 Land Measure for Farmers. Cloth. Pedder..... 60 
7 Mushrooms—How to Grow Them. Falconer, 
Sree Lionsing 1 50 
12 Maple Sngar and Suvar Bush. Cook.............. 35 
23 Manures, Mow to Make and Howto Use Them, 
Sempers, Frank W.~ Paper...........csesseees 40 
23 Manures, Method of Making. Bommer........... 25 
22 Manures., Talks on. Revised Edition. Harris, 
POD 4 6:0 én 6000 600080 gsccdhensssenescnsscesses 1 75 
13 Onion Culture, The New. Greiner................ 50 
14 Onions, How to Raise Them................seceeees 20 
14 Onions, On Raising. Gregory..............0..06+ 30 
ll Peanut Plant. Paper. Jones, B. W........ 50 
35 Plant Breeding. Bailey, L. H.............c..ceceee 1 00 
i7 Plant Life on the Farm. eee 1 00 
10 Potato Culture, Sweet. Fitz......-...4. cscccsese 60 
ll Potato Culture, ABC of. Te erry. 35 
13 Potato Culture, The New. Carman. “Cloth, 75; 
are ee res Pret ar 0 
14 Rhubarb Culture. Thompson, Fred S............ 50 
Jl Silk Culture. Paper. Blandford, C. E.......... 20 
49 Silos, Ensilage and Silage. Miles................. 50 
12 Soils and Crops of the Farm. Morrow, E........ 1 00 
BG. Banashes, On. GLORY... cccccgecssccccsccccscess 
BD Baad CF GO. FOTIR, TO eo cc cccscccasccccccccccocesces 
6 Sugar Beet Seed. Ware, Lew 
Suvar. Third Cover Page. Myric » He 
14 Tobacco Culture.. rey Pee Pe 
Lobacco Leaf. Second ‘cove r page. ‘Killebrew, 
J. B., and Myrick, Herbert. 5 --- 200 
13 Tomato ES A TESTS RAN SETI AR 00% 35 
9 Truck Farming in the South. Oemler, DrA.... 1 50 
9 Vegetables Under Glass. Dreer, Henry A........ 25 
9 Vegetable Gardening. Green, Prof. S. B......... 125 
35 Weeds—-How to Eradicate Them. Shaw, Prof.... 1 00 
ee WORD WS, CPTI vnc iswies oo cdccscscdenness 5” 
9 Young Market Gardener, The.. rr < 50 
HUNTING, SHOOTING, } ETC, 
76 Camp Life in the Woods. Gibson................. 1 00 
Game Bird Shooting, American. verre J.M.. 2 00 
76 Hunter & Trapper. Thrasher, H... 5 te em 75 
76 Rifle Practice with Military Arms, Practical 
Hintson. Prescott, ©. BB os cccccccsescccdecce 25 
76 Taxidermy, Practicai. Batty, J. H. ...........6.. 1 50 
BOATING, FISHING, ETC. 
74 American Fish Culture. Norris, T...............+. 1 75 
74 Black Bass, A Book of the. Henshall, J. A....... 3 00 
74 Black Bass, More About the. Henshall, J. A..... 1 50 
74 Carp Culture, A BC of. Root and Finley nesede 35 
73 Goldfish and Its Culture, The. Mulertt, Hugo.. 1 00 
73 Home Fishing in Home Waters. Green. eesce ° 50 
76 Practical Boat Sailing. Frazar, D...............+6. 1 00 
74 Superior Fishing; or, the Striped Bass, Trout, 
Black Bass, and Bluefish of the Northern 
States. Roosevelt, R. B............ 
86 Salmon, Trout and Grayling, Fly 
FERMION, TBWREG «occ sc cdvcssccecsese sen 
86 Scientific Angler. Foster and Harris...... 
74 Trout, Domesticated. Stone. Livingston 2 
DSCAPE GARDENING. 
30 Beautifying Country Homes. Weidenmann..... 10 00 
35 7 ape Gardening, Handbook of Practical. —_ 
BOGE onda cccccveccdccccesscsccce 0900609000088659 g 
39 Goummantil Gardening for Americans. Long.. 2 00 


FREE TO ALL. 


tor it. I¢ will pay every man, young or old, to provide himself with good 
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PAGE. PRICE. 
64 American Horses and Horse Breeding. Dimon, 

PERIMETER rs DE aE a 3 50 | 
63 Animal Castration. Liautard, A.. eneeee. ae 
63 Ss i of the Age of Domestic. Liau . 
63 Breeds of Live Stock. Sanders... ee 
64 Bridle Bits, The. Hiustrated. Battersby, ‘Gol. J.C. 1 00 
51 Diseases of Horses and Cattle. Me Intosh, Dr. D., 3 
63 Diseases of the Horse and How to Treat Them. 

CN sid. 5 5k Sesnsuncesscucuviscedndeuaee 1 25 
62 Ency clopedia, The Illustrated Stock Doctor ae 

Live Stock. Manning. - 425 
61 Handbook of the Turf. Boaraman, Sami L. 1 00 
62 Horse. Armatage, Geo ptiatectsind Ee 
62 Horse, How to Judge. ‘Bach, . | Se cove 1 
63 Horse Facts for Owners. Magner, D........... -- 5 00 
58 Horse Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, H. W.......... 1 75 
61 Horse, The, How to Buy and Sell. Howden, P... 1 00 
62 Horse, The. Youatt and BROOME. ..0ccrcccccesccee 1 50 
62 Horse’ Book, American Farmer’s. 8vo. Stewart, R. 3 00 
62 Horse in the Stable and the Field, On the. Eng. 

Mtl, OG, DRGMOMOIAD, 102000065. 00stcccrssesess 3 50 
62 Horse in the Stable and the Field. American Ed. 

IE iiicitse na 6 csonaneds bo 4 6s0seneiee es 1 50 
52 Horse Book, American Reformed. 8vo. Dadd,G.H. 2 50 
60 Horse Doctor, Modern. Dada, G. H........+-++-+ 1 50 
64 Horse, Percheron. New and revise d edition. 

Du MG WS ciksneeesak ss dans setansaceuensdecsene 50 
61 Horse Doctor, Every Man His Own; together 

with Blaine’s Veterinary Art. Armatage , Geo, 

8vo. Half Morocco........ (bis ochaashtawiweees T 50 
62 Horse Shoer, Practical.. Ss dage! ceninn eS 
60 Horse, The Family. Martin, oo eS 
63 Horse, Training the Trotting. Marvin. ..-...+-- 3 50 
63 Horse Management. Illustrated. 8vo. Mayhew, E. 2 #0 
64 Horse Doctor. Illustrated. 8vo. Mayhew, E.... 2 00 
64 Horses, How to Handle - Educate Vicious. 

Gleason, O. R.. peeled eabdans candace 50 
63 Horse Shoeing, Scientific. ‘Russell. 4 00 
62 Horse Breeding. Sand et eas 1 50 
63 Horse and Cattle, W inter Care. of. “Terry. 35 
62 Mule, On the. Riley, 1 50 
6l Saddie Horse, The. Conipicte Guide to Riding 

and Training.. 1 00 
63 Stable Guide, American ‘Gentleman’ 3. Me- 

Clure, R. ed 1 00 
62 Trotting Horse in America, The. “Woodruff...... 2 50 
52 Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. 8vo. Law, J. 3 00 

DOGS, ETC. 

BB CORR, * PPO ic cess ksbeiscaccsestass ccrracrccccece 1 00 
$8 Dog, Book of the. Shaw... ............sceeceeeeees 5 00 
58 Dog Breaking, Hints on. Floyd, Wm........-.... 50 
58 Dog Training. Hammond, &S.................0++-«s 1 00 
58 Dog Training. Principles of ““Ashmont.’’ Percy, m 
58 Dogs, ‘Diseases ee eee 1 00 
57 Dogs of Great Bfitain, America and Other Coun- 

tries. Compiled from Stonehenge and other 

ES er rer 2 00 
57 Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in Dis- 

ease. EE. cosanid.iannead sac teewnsesoen® 2 00 
2% he EE rrr 1 00 
feo eee 1 00 
Oe A I I iinssdckanscsnbdekenccosassccs 1 00 

CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. 

51 A B Cir Cheese Making. Monrad, J. H ........... 50 
56. American Merino for Wool and Mutton, The. 

POWER, BOODMOR «ons 0500 cccscnceecsscesccccescece 1 50 
Butter and Butter ening, Py oe 25 
45 Cattle. Armatage, Georg Pee. 
4 Cattle, American. Revised Edition. “Allen, L. F. 2 50 
$6 Cattle Breeding. Warfleld...............0...0...0. 200 
§2 Cattle Doctor. 8vo,cloth. Dadd, Prof. Geo. H... 20 
51 Cattle Doctor, American. 1l2mo. Dadd, Prot 

SE: Uhnccncasanedecnesndnssanednnstasiade skeoss 1 50 
G2 Datide.  ALWMERMD, GOS, 205.0. cccsosigssovesscores 1 00 
51 Cattle Doctor, Every Man His Own. 8vo. Half 

morocco. Armatage, Prof............sessceee 7 50 
46 Cheese Making in Switzerland. Monrad, J. H.. 50 
50 Cows and Dairy Farming, Milech. Flint, C. L..... 2 00 
GB Cows, MUG. GUGHOR, ..,....0cccccccccpesscccccece 1 ov 
$l Dairying, American. Gurler, H. B..... .......... 1 00 
62 Dairy Bacteriology, Outlines of. Russell, H. L... 1 00 
49 Dairyman’s Manual. Stew art, A ren 2 00 
§l Dairy Calf. The. Hardin, L.S.. weeccesecees 25 
52 Diseases of Swine. Mackintosh. D.. eS 2 00 
48 Feeding Animals. Stewart, E. W................ 2 00 
471 Feedsand Feeding. Henry, W. x Sain dbn cabanas 2 00 
50 Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Swine. Curtis, 

Geo. W.. esenveg 
51 Jersey, Alderney and Guernsey ‘Cow, ees 1 00 
— Key to Profitable Stock Raising. Fourth cover 

page. Myrick, Herbert............. ---sseeeee 25 
46 Milk and Its ‘Products. Wing, Henry M........... 1 vd 
51 Milk: Its Nature and Composition. Aikman, i 

i Mn ckes pndc chasegnacasckespenubddcioniaghanecens 25 
46 Pasteurization and Milk Preservation. Monrad, » 
63 Pig, Harris On the. Harris, Joseph............... 1M 
55 She a s sana. errand edition. aomars, i 
63 Stock. Tecdine. MES Se, os te aaa oe 1 50 
54 Swine Husbandry. Coburn, F. D.........-........ 5 
§2 Testing Milk and Its Products. Farrington, E. 

H., and Woll, Fr. W.....ccerccccccccseveccccveee ° 
FIELD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY. 
7s Bird Fancier, American. Enlarged edition...... 50 
75 Birds, Book of. Holden. eae 25 
75 Canary Birds. New aud revised edition......... 50 
75 Canary and Cage Birds. Holden. 2 00 
67 Entomology, Elements of. Eberhart, “Nobile, M., va 

MMs cconussectiactcoaSiaeeeneas ier Aeaves ° 
67 Entomology for Beginners. Packard, A. 8. 1 75 
65 Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. hy 12mo..... 1 50 
71 Rabbit-Keeper, Practical............++-saneesees re 


HORSES, RIDING, ETC. 































FRUITS, FLOWERS, ETC. ; 
PAGE. e PRICE. 
29 Apple Culture, Field Notes on. Bailey........... 75 
33 Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. Allen L. 2 00 
40 Chrysanthemum Culture. Morton, pp. 60. lok 1 00 
31 Cider Makers’ Handbook. Trowbridge.......... 1 0 
29 Cranberries, Cape Cod. Paper. Web b» James... 4u 
29 Cranberry Culture. White Ccarlensce ae 
66 prone, S ~~ 3 Ww ay Clarence M.............. 25 
35 Dahlia, -eacock , Lawrence ee ° 30 
87 Dictionary of Gardening. Nicholson. 4 vois 20 00 
37 ~Fioriculture, Vick’s Home. Rexford ......... oa 
34 Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, Peter....... 1 50 
28 Florida Fruits and How to Raise Them. oes 1 25 
35 6Flower Garden, Beautiful. Matthews.. . 50 
29 “Fruit Culturist. American, perused sessoscocscs Dae 
Ri eR OF eee eee 6deeese0 2 00 
28 Fruit Grower, Practical. Maynard. by 
06 Pangi ane ® Fungicides. Weed, Clarence M. ‘Cloth, 
Oeecescccessecesies e8eoe Sencceceecce SY 
6 Garden Mabey TRE, Nex Divedeantdhseskdusdeass 1 bo 
24 Grape Culturist. Rye 1 50 
29 Grape Grower’s Guide. Chorlton.. 75 
45 Grape Growing and Wine Making, American. 
Tusinann, Prof. icc cscnvcatesescansebannes y 
40 Grape Training, American. Bailey, aye. i ae 75 
32 Greenhouse Construction. T aft, Prof. L. R. .... 1 50 
2 Greenbouse Management. Taft, Prof. L. R..... - 150 
40 Horticulture, Annals of. Bailey, Prof. L. H....., 1 00 
40 Hortieulturist’s Rule Book. Bailey, Prof. L. H.. 7 
37 House Plants and How to Succeed with Them. 
Hillhouse, Lizzie Page ................. oonéees » 100 
67 Insects Injurious to Fruits. Saunders............ 2 00 
9 New Horticulture, The. Me ng Bis Biscecs 1 00 
40 Nursery Book. Bailey, Prof. L. TS. ee 60 
27 Nut Culturist, The. Fuller, ye a 1 5 
28 Peach Culture. Revised Edition. Fulton........ 50 
28 ng em for Profit. New aud revised edition. 
MEE piace .00p6bsksss bie bidectngreaptinwasaiaenss ) 
38 Plants, Handbook of. New enlarged a 
Henderson, Peter.. . ¥ 4 60 
41 Plants, Propagation of. ‘Fuller, A. &.. 1 50 
17 Plants, Your. Sheehan, James.. 4v 
3. Principles of Fruit-Growing. Bai 1 25 
29 Pruning Book, The. Bailey, L. H 1 50 
30 Quince Culture. Me ee Pee 1 00 
35 Rose, The. Its cultivation, Varieties, ete. Hl. 
WRI Gis Mescccecce os 1 25 
36 Rose, On the. Parsons... .. 1 Go 
37 Rose Culture, Secrets of. Hatton, W. BU 
26 Small Fruit Culturist. Fuller, Oy conccse. ae 
37 Spraying of Plants, The. Lodemen, oy 1 00 
28 Strawberry Cuitturist. Illustrated. Fuller, A .8. 25 
36 Window Flower Garden. Heinrich. ‘ae 7s 
6 Water Garden, The. Tricker, William........... 2 00 
POULTRY, PIGEONS, AND BEES. 
71 Apiary, Manual of the. Cook, pest a. se SbbhSsess } ih 
71 Bee Culture, A B Cof. Root, A. L. coccee 2D 
7l Bee, Honey and Hive. Langstroth 96405656 wndune 1 9b 
70 Bee-Keeping Explained. My steries of. Quinby. 1“ 
70 Broilers for Profit. Boyer, Michael J........... 5U 
6S Capos for Premt, Greiner, T. ..<0ccss cvcssrcce 30 
7@ Duck Culture. Rankin, Jas................s.ec00. 25 
70 Eee Farm, An. Revised anc enlarged. Stoddard, 
Mdm ienhs. chusennens éipehbentidad ict heon eevee wD 
68 Poultry Houses, Low cost. Darrow. —.25 
68 Poultry, Five Hundred Questions and Answers.. 25 
70 Poultry, American Standard or Perfection in. 1 00 
70 Poultry, Ulustrated Book of. Wright, L. Col- 
ar *“seeseede 10 00 
70 Poultry, Mustrated Book of. Wright, Ls ES a 5 0 
68 Poultry Keeper, Practical. Wri ~ dich basa 2 00 
70 Pigeon Keeper, Practical. Wright, L........... 1 50 
68 Profits “4 Poultry and Their Profitable peel 
men ssevese SD 
70 Pigeon y “tna lg ‘Pleasures of a. “Laeas, J. aeeeess 1 50 
70 Poultry Culture. Feich, L. K.... ~~ ae 
70 Poultry Keeper, Profitable. Beal and Wild. 1 25 
69 Turkeys, How to Grow Them. Myrick, Herbert 1 00 
ARCHITECTURE, ETC. 
78 Are Besture, American. Palliser. Paper. $1.00; 
ye ee ee ee ie 
78 Architectural Designs and Details. Miscella 
neous. Palliser. Paper, $1.00; Cloth. 2 0 
78 Architecture. Common Sense Schvol. Palliser. 
Paper, $1.00; Cloth............ eAépanssbesktcke 2 00 
77 Barn Plan and Outbuildings. . caneseooeg. sess: 
8l Builder’s Guide. Hodgson eT 
81 Carpenter’s Steel Square and Its Use. Yrodgson:: 1 06 
ie eS re rear 1 25 
79 Cottage Homes and Details, New. Palliser....... 4 00 
8 Carriage and Wagon Painter, Complete ........ . 100 
78 Court Houses, City Hall» and Jails. Palliser...... 2 w 
78 Court Houses. Village, Town and City “eae 
Jails, etc. Palliser. Faper, #2.00; Cloth. 3 00 
80 House Plans for Every DORY. WSR, . acc cvcesces 1s 
79 Homes for Home Builders. Faily iliustrated.. 1 50 
83 How to Build a Home. Moore, ee Wasacasoseocnnas 1 
84 Paint Book, Everybody’s cos 1 
84 Painter’s neyelopodia, * The. Gardner. . Skcocnsse ee 
81 Plaster and Plasterers. oad cos Sa 
84 Painter, Gilder and Varnisher’s Coinpanion.. 150 
81 Railing, New System of Hand. OOM. 605 os 1 00 
81 Stair, Building Made Easy. Hodgson. pated tis eu 1 00 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
8 Aduiterations of Food, How to Detect the...... 25 
89 Bookkeeping for meee - Clark, 
jj. aS ee equen 64 
29 Canning and Preserv ing. ” Rore sonra 40 
89 Co-operate, How to. Myrick, Herbert... ...... 1 00 
87 End of the World. Eggleston..............0.+++++ 1 50 
87 Hoosier Schoolimaster. meng. 25 
88 Hoosier Schoolmaster, Library Edition.  Kggles- ‘e 
BME ck ovat ohgeddsdsgeckdeseasvenesee Vind umn see g 
89 Ice Crop, The. Hiles, T. L.........-...eesseeeeeeees 1 00 
Mortgage Lifters. 4th cover page...............-+ 25 
87 Mystery of eee ee a tegxiesion . 1 50 
83 Secrets of Health. pease Sbedsses 00 see bande 1 Sv 
li Silk Culture. Bamford... ......-.....+--s+eeeese0:: 30 
6 Traction Engine, The Maddard, James H..... » Le 
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THE MILK PROBLEM. 


Annual Meetings of the Route Unions. 
(Officers re-elected indicated by a star (*).] 
THE ONTARIO AND WESTERN 
route union of the FSMPA held its first an- 
nual meeting at the Sidney house, Sidney, 
Delaware Co, N Y, Oct 11. President Alfred 
H. Ives called the union to order at 11.40 
am. Secretary Barlow called the roll of 
local sections and delegates responded as 


follows: Holmesville sectiédn, not repre- 
sented; Hamden, William Hymers; West 
Brook, Alex Tweedie; Stevensville, not 


represented; Centerville Station, B. Moody; 
South Fallsburg, F. J, Stratton; Delhi, W. 
J. Thompson; Walton, A. H. Churchel; E 
Masonville, not represented; Sherburne 


Four Corners, Eugene Howard; Bloom- 
ingburg, G. R. Martin; Poyntelle, J. W. 
Tiffany; Guilford, A. H. Ives: Merrick- 


ville, J. C. Merrick; Solsville, A. N. Peck- 
ham; Rockland, E. H. Rowe; Clinton, not 
represented; Valley Mills, A. T. Snell; 
Strongtown, L. S. Wheeler; Edmeston, A. 
S. Wheeler; New Berlin Junction, George 
Hyatt; Liberty, C. Washington; Pinesville, 
J. 8S. Holley; Woodburne, F. Freden- 
burg; Hurleyville, not represented; Lath- 
am’s Corners, E. J. Brownell; South New 
Berlin, S. L. Sawin; Mt Upton, H. Ste- 
vens; Earlville, O. G. Sawdey; Sidney, J. 
Phelps; Pine Grove, J. T. Price; Smyrna, 
W. H. Serlvi; Colchester, C. A. Robinson; 
Faton, L. W. Cook; Hamilton, W. J. Buell; 
Pratt’s Station, F. B. Gill; Norwich, H. O. 
Hale; North Norwich, M. D. Firman; 
Morrisville, D. P. Brown; Plasterville, J. 
tb. Kasey; Menwood, I. N. Snell; Winwood, 
Cc. W. Laidlaw; Orson, A. 8S. Hubbard; 
Trestle, H. E. Humphrey; Randallsville, H. 
W. Hartshorn. The report of the treas- 
urer showed receipts from collection at 
Walton meeting of $10.47, dues from local 
sections $163.40, a total of $173.87. The dis- 
bursements were $115.22 to R. Garrison as 
organizer, printing $4.50, postage $1.05, bal- 
ance in treasury $53.10. 

A constitution and bylaws were adcpted 
and 2000 copies ordered printed and distrib- 
uted among the local sections. They pro- 
vide that each local section shall pay the 
reute union 25c per capita, $599 bonds for 


treasurer, no bills to be paid until ap- 
proved by the executive committee, and 
full reports of receipts, expenses and 


doings to be made. The following officers 
were elected: President, Alfred H. Ives* 
of Guilford Center; secretary and treas- 
urer, J. Q. Barlow* of Rock Rift; executive 
committee, R. Garrison of Walton, William 
Hymers of Delancey, Ira L. Snell of Ken- 
wood; directors in central association, Ira 
L. Snell,* C. H. Manwaring* of Trestle and 
William Hymers. Reports from delegates 
showed that present prices received for 
niulk from creameries ranged from 77c to 
$1.25 per can of 40 qts. Better prices were 
received in every case where local sections 
had been organized. Entire harmony pre- 
vailed throughout and much enthusiasm. 
Many have joined the union since October. 
{J. Q. Barlow, Secretary. 
THE LACKAWANNA ROUTE UNION 

met promptly at 1l am at the Arlington hotel 
Binghamton, Pres J. D. F. Woolston in the 
chair, with 47 delegates present, and Frank 
Smith of Earlville, secretary pro tem. Com- 
mittees on nominations, credentials and res- 
clutions were appointed. The treasurer’s 
report, after being audited by the executive 
committee, was approved, with the request 
that local sections report more promptly 
their membershrp and remit dues therefor. 
kkeports from the main line of the D, L & W 
and its branches showed only 26 stations at 
which local sections had not yet been or- 
ganized, and it is planned to complete these 
at once. Many speeches were made and 
much enthusiasm shown. 

These officers were elected: Pres, J. D. F. 
Woolston of Cortland, N Y; vice pres, U. B. 
Gillett of New Milford, Pa; sec’y, Frank 
Smith of Earlville, N Y; treas, F. B. Fill- 
more of Fayetteville, N Y; directors to the 
central ass’n, T. W. Seely of Afton, 0.J.Ward 
ef Candor, Irwin Langworthy of South 
Prookfield, and H. T. Coon of Little York: 
executive committee, David ‘Sherwood of 
Greene, Frank Williams of Catatonk and 
Chester L. Jones of Harpersville. 


Resolutions were adopted. thanking the 


officers of the route union and céntral as- 
sociation for their fidelity and persever- 
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ance in completing the F S M P A, also 
asking that the minutes of this meeting and 
of the central association be sent in circular 
form to each local section with request to 
republish in local papers. Local sections 
were instructed to hold regular meetings 
the first Tuesday of October, January, April 
and July, at least, and oftener if netvessary, 
to secure members and keep up interest. 
Each local section was also urged to con- 
sider the owning or controlling of the 
creamery at each shipping station within 
its territory. We believe the importance of 
this step is not easily overestimated. Hearty 
co-operation by local sections with’ the 
route union was advised, and all producers 
who have not yet joined the local section in 
their vicinity. are asked to act upon the ab- 
solute necessity of doing so at once. After 
a social time in which the delegates from the 
Erie route union participated, all pledged 
themselves to stand by the FS MPAina 
determined effort toward success. 





The Editor on the [ilk Question. 


Bitter complaint continues to come from 
the milk producers whose product goes to 
the markets of greater New York, because 
even for Oct milk some are only getting 
around 1%c per qt in many instances. There 
is a disposition on the part of many farmers 
to rely on the American Agriculturist to 
solve this problem, while others think the 
annual meeting of the central body of the 
Five States milk producers’ association at 
Binghamton, N Y, this week will at once 
result in doubling the price of milk. 

Now while we are only too eager to help 
our readers in every possible way—and in 
fact it is admitted by all that the F S M 
r A would have “died aborning” last spring, 
but for the fact that American Agricultur- 
ist stepped in and put the whole thing on its 
feet in three weeks—the farmers must real- 
ize that this milk problem is one of the big- 
gest and most complicated of propositions. 

Before producers can control the market 
price to any extent, they must be able to 
control the supply to a reasonable degree. 
This can never be done except by means of 
a comprehensive organization, made up of 
local sections in which the producers about 
each shipping station may ‘unite, delegates 
from these sections to comprise route un- 
ions to have charge of the special interests 
of farmers along each railroad route, and 
each route union to elect the directors who 
constitute the central organization. This is 
the simple and effective plan of the F S M 
P A. 

Only after such thorough organization 
has been perfected throughout every nook 
and corner of the milk-shipping territory 
in the five states, will it be possible to put 
into effect any rational scheme for control- 
ling supply, taking care of the surplus and 
regulating prices. The first thing, there- 
fore, is to perfect this organization. While 
good progress has been made during the 
past year, farmers must realize that to do 
this job as it ought to be done will take 
several years and considerable money. Then 
when they are in shape to operate their own 
business, they ‘will require capital and 
the ablest business management that 
money can hire. 

All this is fully known and appreciated by 
farmers and producers who have had the 
most experience and who have taken the 
most active interest,. but thousands of 
others deceive themselves with the notion 
that if a few of their number join a local 
section and pay in a dollar apiece, all the 
rest can at once get a high price for every 
can of milk they can possibly shove on 
the market, without doing any work or 
paying out any money toward the organiza- 
tion for that purpose. Of course these peo- 
ple will learn only by experience. It re- 
mains to be seen whether they will finally 
learn this lesson, or will not have the spirit, 
patience and sticktoitiveness to work out 
their own salvation. 

While it has always been difficult to in- 
Guce farmers to either buy together or sell 
together, it is easy for them to do this with 
non-perishable products, compared to the 
difficulties in handling a perishable article 
like milk, tons of which are ready to pour 
into the market from a 400-mile radius 
whenever the price is materially advanced 
above the.butter or cheese value. The vest- 
ed interests also seem to be even greater in 
the milk trade than in other lines. The var- 
ious milk exchange creameries and combin- 





‘ations among the managers of milk ship- 


ving stations are resorting to every subter- 














fuge to prevent farmers from uniting in 
the F S M P A or to weaken the faith of 
those who put their shoulder to the wheel, 

Indeed, this coterie that seek to maintain 
their monopoly of the milk trade, have gone 
so far as to serve notice that ‘‘the American 
Agriculturist must be mighty careful what 
it says about this milk business, or it wil} 
be sued for heavy damages.” That sort of 
talk may frighten the weak-minded, but it 
has no terrors for us. We propose to fight 
it out on this line, however long it may 
take. If at any time the _monopolists don’t 
like it, they are respectfully informed that 
our headquarters are at 52 Lafayette place, 
New York city, and that we are responsi- 
ble for all that we say and do. If they 
want to tackle us through the courts, they 
have only to try it on. The Boston milk 
contractors undertook such bulldozing tac- 
tics on our eastern edition—The New Eng- 
land Homestead—some years ago, and have 
been wondering ever since what hit ’em. 

We are here not to indulge in cheap talk 
against New York milk contractors or job- 
bers. Mighty little is ever accomplished by 
abuse or similar cheap talk. Our real object 
is to help the farmer to help himself, not 
only in the milk business but in every other 
right and proper effort to buy together and 
sell together. 

Progress in the future is bound to be 
along this line. The farmer is the only man 
who can help the farmer. He has got to 
co-operate and look out for his own in- 
terests. The middleman will never do it 
for him, neither will legislatures nor con- 
gress, nor newspapers nor agricultural jour- 
nals. We shall continue to aid the good 
cause in every possible way, but the farmer 
must take hold also and work out his own 
salvation. This is why we prepared these 
remarks for the annual meeting of the cen- 
tral association of the F S M P A this week, 
and for the vastly wider constituency 
reached by American Agriculturist. Our ex- 
perience along this line during the last 20 
years shows that the greatest obstacle to 
associated effort invariably comes from the 
chronic kickers who won’t do anything to 
help themselves, and yet find fault even if 
they benefit through the work and money 
of others. Farmers who mean business are 
not deterred by this or other obstacle. Be 
sure you are right—then go ahead and keep 
going until you “get there.” 

cececagseaiiaiilialidiaiestteasinee 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the prices show no change 
and the market conditions are about as 
usual. Exchange is at 2%c p qt and sur- 
plus at $1 29 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Oct 17 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 

NY.LE& WestRR, 30,159 1,065 425 
N Y Central. 10,894 116 357 
N Y. Ont & West, 27,136 1,264 — 
West Shore. 15,734 441 365 
N Y. Sus and West, 11,991 160 66 
NY & Putnam. 3.101 _ ~ 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 - 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 =_ 
Long Island, 595 _ _ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 _ 
HR . 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 — 
‘ Other sources, 4.650 _ _ 
Total receipts, 162,600 3,683 1,213 
Daily av this week, 23,228 526 184 
Daily av last week, 23,332 556 166 
Corres’ing week last year, 22,907 618 126 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, Oct 17—Buyers had fairly 
good orders for cheese to-day, but they 
wanted to get the stock for 8c. The mar- 
ket in N Y had advanced to 8%c, the lat- 
ter part of last week, but it was claimed 
that very little was sold at that price and 
that it was practically unobtainable for 
the bulk of stock now offering. In the af- 
ternoon some improvement in values was 
obtained. The weather is such that no 
one now complains of heat and the stock 
offered was made in cool weather which 
makes the conditions good. When it be- 
came apparent that 8%4c would be the price, 
salesmen let their stock go, the usual num- 
ter of factories holding off until after the 
market closed, and then getting about 4c 
more than the bulk of the offerings. Buy- 
ers felt a little shaky about paying even 
8%4c, for the reason that every time the 
price has risen to 8%c in N Y this year, it 
has declined 4@%c during the following 
week and buyers have been caught. Trans- 
actions. were as follows: Large colored, 
4080 bxs at 8%4c, large white, 633 at 8&%c, 














small colored, 1810 at 8%4c, and small white, 
1n9 at 8%c. Total 6623 bxs against 6965 one 
year ago, and 6403 two years ago. Sales 
ef creamery butter were 16 pkgs at 2vc, 14 
at 20%c, 50 at 21c, 31 at 21144c, and 50 cases 
prints at 22c. 

At Little Falls, the sales were 263 large 
at 8%c, 845 do at 8%c, 240 small skims at 
7i4c, 800 small creams at 8%c, 4144 do at 
$%4c. Total 6292 bxs. Also sales of 38 pkgs 
creamery butter at 17@18'4c. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Somerset Co—The wheat fields begin to 
look like well-kept lawns. More phosphate 
used than usual. Chestnuts are a good crop 
and ripened without frost. Hickory nuts 
are a total failure. There is a short apple 
crop. There is a good demand for old corn 
in the ear at 67c per 100 lbs. Some are_husk- 
ing. Phil Todd has burned and sold about 
42,000 bu of lime during the past year. Others 
have burned about the same amount, all 
used as a fertilizer. 


Sussex Co—Winter grain all sown. There 
is about the average acreage with less rye 
than usual, largely on account of low price 
of straw. Buckwheat is a fair crop and 
nearly all threshed in best of order. Corn 
ig about an average crop. Wind storms 
damaged the crop badly and made cutting 
very difficult. The potato crop is very 
light, the poorest ever grown in this sec- 
tion. Apples are about gathered and will 
not average half a crop. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Center Co—The corn crop has now been 
largely housed in this county, many farm- 
ers having hardly room to store the big 
yield. Considerable anxiety is felt over the 
fall wheat. The early sowings, owing to the 
protracted drouth, were long in sprouting 
and came up thin. Some few resowed. The 
late sowing, however, promises better. On 
the whole the crop has not looked less 
promising in years than it does this fall. 
The crop of clover seed this year was not 
nearly up to the average and hence com- 
mands good prices. Fruits have only been 
an average crop with the exception of 
quinces, of which there was an unusually 
large yield. The chestnut crop in this part 
of the state this year is immense, Fully 500 
bu have been shipped to eastern and west- 
ern markets at prices ranging from $1 to 
1.50 per bu. Other nuts are not as plentiful. 


Warren Co—The fall harvesting is nearly 
completed. Corn is good. Potatoes are 
about half a crop. The yield of oats was 
about 30 bu per acre, while buckwheat goes 
from 10 to 16 bu. Apples are about a fourth 
of a crop of 1896 and of fair quality. No 
frosts except on low lands. Silos are filled 
with feed of fine quality. Hay is plentiful 
and is being hauled six or eight miles and 
sold for $7 per ton. Cows and all kinds of 
stock are high. Spring calves are bringing 
$12 to 18 each. 


State Board Meets—The fall meeting of 


the state board of agriculture was held at 
Emporium, Cameron Co, last week. The at- 
tendance was good, but not as large as it 
ought to have been. The time was taken up 
with the reading of papers and addresses, as 
follows: Opportunities possible, H. W. 
Gardner, Potter Co; Good citizenship, Joel 
A. Herr, Clinton Co; Waste on the farm, C. 
L. Peck, Coudersport; The losses by in- 
sects to Pennsylvania growers, Dr H. T. 
in Denmark, Leonard Pearson; Successful 
dairying, C. L. Peck; Crimson clover, Dr 
J T. Rothrock; Pointers in purchasing fer- 
tilizers, J. K. Murray, Montour Co. Prof 
John Hamilton spoke briefly of the work of 
the state department of agriculture. The 
exhibits were mainly apples and quinces 
and corn on the ear, with corn stalks 16 
feet tall and bearing two ears to the stalk. 


Poultry and Pigeon Show—The Coates- 
ville poultry and pigeon association will 
bold their first exhibition in the Coates- 
ville opera house Nov 15-19. Every effort 
possible to make it a success has been put 
torth and entries are already pouring in. 


NEW YORK. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, Oct 18—With 
few exceptions potatoes are dug and corn 
husked: Potatoes are a light crop, not ex- 
‘ceeding 60 per cent of an average. Oats 
threshed out well. Silos are numerous, and 














AMONG THE FARMERS 


all well filled last month. Feed is unusual- 
ly good and cows give a good flow of milk. 
Apples are plentiful with an unusual de- 
mand. Cows are worth from $30 to 40 each, 
and few for sale. Good calves bring from 
3 to 10 each, dressed pork 5 per 100 lbs. R. 
T. Wheelock recently bought I. F. Tilden’s 
pure blooded Jersey cow, and as usual will 
follow winter dairying. 

Sharon, Schoharie Co, Oct 17—Corn crop 
good, oats poor, potatoes very poor and rot- 
ting very badly, buckwheat only yielding 
trom four to five bu to the load and apples 
almost a total failure is this year’s record. 
F'all feed is excellent and there is a good 
flow of milk. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Middlebury, Oct 11—Many have not fin- 
ished digging potatoes, of which there is 
only a medium crop. A fine crop of corn has 
been cut and is nearly ready for husking. A 
fine rain the 5th inst has helped mature 
the turnip crop, which sadly needed mois- 
ture. Apples are not plentiful and will com- 
mand better prices than for some years 
past. Some rye has been sown, but present 
prices do not encourage a large acreage. 
Edward Ferrill has sold his farm to W. D. 
Munson. Mr Ferrill has sold his farm to 
Munson. Mr Ferrill will peddle milk in 
Waterbury. George Griswold has bought 
George F. Pullon has sold his farm to out- 
of-town parties. W. B. Townsend has a pair 
of colts of his own raising, which he is driv- 
ing. Fall feed is abundant and stock look- 
ing well. 


The Hop Crop and Market. 








At New York, the market has lost none 
of its recently acquired strength and a 
steady feeling prevails throughout. The 
position seems to be not only healthy but 
capable of improvement. Considerable 
business is being done at various points and 
there is much negotiation on both home 
trade and foreign account. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 19@21 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 13@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 19@21 
Prime, 16@19 
low to medium, 12@15 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, 6@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
Oct il last yr 98 last yr 
Domestic receipts, bales, 2,007 1,296 8,070 6,563 
Exports to Europe, 476 843 2,082 1,935 
Imports from Europe, 12 75 21 116 


NEw YorK—In Schoharie Co hops are 
picked and farmers are baling and selling 
at 16 to 18c per lb. The crop is 25 to 30 per 
cent short of last year in bulk and also in 
weight, the boxes being 2 to 3 lbs short. 

WASHINGTON—In King Co picking is now 
over, baling mostly completed and the crop 
is being bought and delivered to the railroad 
depots. More than one-half the entire crop 
of western Washington has been either con- 
tracted for prior to picking or been bought 
since. Contracts for early were at 9 and 
10c; and those purchased since at 10 to 138c. 
The quality raised has generally been good 
to prime, but the yield has not been heavy. 
Parcels of old hops at 6 to 7c have been sold, 
which usually would not be looked at. The 
acreage in western Washington has. been 
much reduced for several seasons and it 
will produce not more than 25,000 this year. 
Hops that have been retained by growers 
out of their crops are being held for not less 
than 15c. 

At Nuremberg, Germany, mail advices 
dated Sept 29, report business lively, re- 
ceipts light, offerings limited, prices rising 
and strong at 40@47c per lb for the most 
popular kinds, or more than double the 
values of a month or six weeks ago. Of- 
ficial figures for the Bavarian crop indi- 
cate 48,000 acres, a decline of 8000 acres 
since 1893, and a prospective crop based on 
Aug returns of 93,000 bales, which the 
actual harvest has materially reduced. To- 
tal exports of hops from Germany 12 mos 
ended Aug 31, ’98, were 106.327 bales, im- 
ports 29,400, net export 76,927 bales, com- 
pared to 119,180, 39,888 and 79,292 bales re- 
spectively the previous year. Everything 
points to the smallest supply of old hops 
en the continent since 1893. 


The internal revenue tax on beer has been 
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$2 per bbl since July 1, instead of $1 as pre- 
viously. But the sales of stamps in Aug, ’98, 
were nearly $7,000,000 compared to $1,600,000 
in Aug, ’97. This indicates more than double 
the number of stamps sold. Evidently there 
is a steady increase in consumption of beer. 

The official report from the bureau of sta- 
tistics of the treasury department shows 
exports of hops in Aug of 172,783 Ibs or only 
half as much as in Aug, ’97. For the eight 
months ended Sept 1, ’98, the exports of 
hops from United States were within a frac- 
tion of 10,000,000 lbs or more than twice as 
much as in like period last year, compared 
with about 8,000,0001bs for same eight months 
ot ’96. Practically all of these hops went to 
the United Kingdom, which further em- 
phasizes the exhaustion of stocks of old 
hops in the English market. 





The Story of Consumption. 


(CONTINUED.) 
DR HUNTER’S LECTURE. 


Since the explosion of the Koch lymph delusion, 
a reign of quackery in the treatment of the lungs 
has swept over the country unequalled by any- 
thing since the Dark Ages. Physicians rushing 
from one worthless nostrum to another in the 
vain hope of finding something to take the place, 
before the people, of their publicly discarded treat- 
ment. Goat’s blood, asses’ serum, Spanish flies, 
Edson’s asepsin and Murphy’s “putting the lung’s 
to sleep’’—all serve to show the wild imaginings, 
false reasoning, and utter ignorance of the nature 
and requirements of lung diseases everywhere 
in vogue. 

All lung specialists and scientific physicians 
throughout the world now accept my theory of 
consumption, that it is a local] disease of the lungs, 
and that its essential cause isa germ of the air 
feeding upon and ee oy the lung tissue. We 
must kill the germs in the lungs and healhe in- 
flamed and ulcerated surfaces caused by ‘their 
ravages, to cure it. This is done by germicidal and 
healing remedies inhaled into the lungs in a@ 
gaseous state. No part of the breathing organs 
below the larynx can be treated by solid or fluid 
medicines. The lungs are an air cavity, and ew 
diseases can be cured only by inhaled air medi- 
cated according to the nature and stage of the 
disease. 

If the inhaled medicines are right and rightly 
applied according to the case, lung maladies are 
as curable as otherserious sickness. This is the 
only scientific treatment. Legitimate reasoning, 
analogy, experience and common sense all pro- 
claim it the only one curative of lung diseases. 

I have treated over 50,000 cases-of lung sickness 
during the past 47 years, and have rescued thaqu- 
sands of patients by this treatment from the ve 
brink of the grave, who otherwise must have died. 
In my New York practice in the re six years, I 
have treated more than 10,000, and last year 2,578 
cases, the records of which can be seen at m 
office. [founded and introduced the local trea 
ment of the lungs by inhalation, invented the 
first instrument ever used for the cure of these 
diseases, and I believe I am the first lung special- 
ist who now treats consumption on scientific prin- 
ciples, or can show any commanding success in 


its cure. 
ROBERT HUNTER, MD, 
Specialist in Lung Cases, 
117 West 45th St, New York City. 


NoTE—Dr Hunter’s book, fully explaining his 
treatment and its results in all forms of lung 
disease, will be sent free to any reader who is in- 
terested, by addressing him as above. 


Of rich agricultural and grazin 
500,000 ACRES land in solid body, finel watered 
by two rivers; about 200,000 acres susceptible of being ir- 
rigated; is in the beet sugar belt, suitable for fruits,grain, 
etc.; fine cattle country, conventent to railroad; big spec- 
ulation in colonizing. Price $2.00 per acre. 


Under fence, subdivided into pas- 
200,000 ACRES, tures, finely watered, rich agr cul- 
tural” land, good ‘ranch improvements, stocked with 
15,000 head of Blooded Hereford Stock Cattle, Horses, 
Implements, etc.; net profits over $90,000 per annuum, 
Price $700,000. 








50,000 ACRES Sandie’ of texas: ts. open prairie, 


rich, dark loam soil, now used asranch. Good tract to 
cut up into small farms. Price $2.50 per acre. If you are 
interested in either of the above tracts, or if you want to 
dispose of your property, address 


Cc. W. DUNN, 132 Nassau St., N.Y. City. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 























Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash or spot — 
1898 | 1897 | 1898] 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
Chicago .........| 67%] .895%| .31 | .2724] .23%,| .185% 
New York ...... T349 5% 37 A 324g} .26 | 23% 
Boston.....+... -- | 39 | 38) | BI] .28% 
Toledo .....6.06- 68%q) HY: dhe! .29%Q) .28 19 
St Louis.......-- 72 | D549] 304g) .27 23 | .20 
Miuneapolis ...| .644)) .88%4) .28 2644} .23 20% 
London . ‘Senne ube 90 1. “ 5 } 42%) — ~ 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DBLIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat | Corn | Oats 
incessuss ay | 31% 223% 
BEY oc ce cece 664, ces ae -235% 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 








— 


This week | Last week | One yr ago 
Wheat, bu, | 14,598,000 | ~ 12,210,000° | 24,629,000 — 
Corn ......- 27 563,000 25,202,000 44,772,000 
OBL 020.0000 6,080,000 5,469,000 15,868,000 





At Chicago, interest in the wheat mar- 
ket during the past week has centered in 
the strong export demand. Foreigners 
realize that this grain is unusually low at 
this season of the year and are buying 
at all the grain centers. This has caused 
a firm market and the week has seen a 
gradual increase in price, amounting to 
about 2c. Any marked fluctuation was pre- 
vented by the knowledge of a full crop in 
the U S and most other countries and a 
free marketing. The situation is hopeful 
and promises’ to continue favorable to 
sellers. The effect is already felt in’ the 
your market and Chicago wholesale deal- 
ers have advanced the price 10c p bbl. 
There is a prospect of an advance all over 
the country. 

The world’s visible supply of wheat for 
almost a month has been the smallest on 
record and with the exception of 1894 the 
price has never ruled so low for the first 
three months after harvest. Speculative 
interest is more marked than it has been 
for sometime. Cables from Liverpool and 
Paris show an advance on both wheat and 
flour and private cables are also bullish. 
Receipts at primary points in the north- 
west are considerably over.those of last 
year. But when the exports of wheat 
are several million bushels greater each 
week than last year free marketing does 
not depress prices. Germany is absorbing 
considerable wheat, and although there has 
been some talk about Russia exporting 
grain, the amount sent out is small in the 
aggregate. Accumulation is not likely to 
take place at primary points for some time 
to come. A good business has been done 
at interior points, as St Louis, Minneapo- 
lis, Chicago and Toledo. In the regular 
market there is little difference between 
October wheat and May. That to be de- 
livered the present month advanced about 
2c, finally selling to 65%4c with 63%c the 
low point. Dec was about ic lower, while 
May sold at 644%@66c. 

As the season advances it becomes more 
and more apparent that American Agricul- 
turist’s estimate of damage to the corn 
crop was a true index of the condition of 
affairs. Each ‘eek brings additional evi- 
dence that the drouth and insect damage 
during the hot months were very severe. 
Bars are small and imperfectly filled. 
Husking returns show that in addition to 
the yield being small much of the corn is 
. poor in quality. Repeated planting made 
necessary by excessive wet weather result- 
ed in muth late corn which did not mature 
properly. Many of-the ears are soft and 
rotting on the stalk even where the corn 
stands up well. Throughout many counties 
of Ill the corn root’ worm so seriously injur- 
ed the crop that it blew down badly. Here 
the damage from rotting is considerably 
greater. But over against these bull factors 
is the feeling that the old corn from the 
crops of '96-’97 has not been nearly all used 
and values have not changed much for the 
week. Holders, while disposed to wait for 
better prices which they feel sure will come 
next season are marketing considerable 
of their corn, and receipts from the country 
are fairly liberal. The slight advance in 
wheat had its effect on corn, and this in 
connection with the unusually large export 
demand caused an advance of about 2c. No 
2 for Oct delivery sold at 291%4@30%c, while 
Dec hung about 3ic and May sold as high 
as 33%%4c. 

In contrast to the condition for seteral 


. about $2 
‘1 85. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


months past, the rye market was stronger 
and higher. The demand was good and of- 
ferings small, resulting in an advance of 
about 14@1%c. No 2 in store sold at 446@ 
47c, while Nov delivery was steady at 48c, 
Dec also closed at thés figure, but May was 
about “%c cheaper. Some rye is wanted for 
export and the sales of 205,000 bu in N Y 
for this purpose caused considerable inter- 
est in rye. 

Oats responded to the firm feeling in 
wheat and corn and advanced from 21% to 
22t6c. The cash demand is strong and 
seaboard clearances fair. The quality of 
the new crop is poor and the prospective 
scarcity caused firmness. Trading was 
active in Dec oats and considerable quan- 
tities changed hands. Oats sold by sam- 
ple were in good demand, No 2 brought 
22%@22%c and No 2 white were worth 
25%c. 

The demand for barley is stronger and 
the trade active, but arrivals were limited. 
The better grades sold very well, but feed 
barley was low and with little change in 
prices. No 2 contract grade was inactive 
at 40@45c with future deliveries about the 
same price. Low grade malting stock sold 
around 35c, while fairly good brought 36@ 
39c. Feed barley can be had for 32@35c. 

Timothy seed was slightly weaker on 
large receipts of uneven quality. Oct sold 
20 p ctl, Jan about 2 30. Rough 
poorly cleaned seed sold as low as 1 60@ 
Other grass seeds inacttve with clo- 
ver slightly higher, Oct bringing 7 50. 

At New York, the speculative interest in 
wheat is dull. Interest in the large export 
trade continues. Liberal receipts at pri- 
mary points still continue to influence 
prices, but values have not advanced much. 
There is some talk of drouth in Australia 
and unfavorable weather conditions in 
parts of Europe. Contract grade in ele- 
vators sold at 73c, while wheat for future 
delivery was a fraction lower. No 2fo0b 
was about 3c premium over Dec. Flour 
was strong, the advance amounting to 10@ 
20c p bbl. Rye flour is slow sale at $3 25. 
Buckwheat flour is steady at 1 40, but the 
week’s trade was only fair. Corn influenced 
by wheat, advanced slightly, then went off 
a fraction of a cent. No 2 mixed in store 
sold at 36%c p bu, No 2 yellow 36%@37c. 
Firmness characterizes the oats market and 
a slight advance was scored, No 2 white 
selling at 291%4c, with No 2 mixed worth 28c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle | Hogs 








Sheep 





1898 1897) 1898) 1897} 1898] 1897 





Chicago, P 100 Ibs ..|$5.80 $5.40) $4.00 $4.05) $4.75|$4.15 
New York ...........| 5.60] 5.40) 4.25} 4.35) 5.00) 4.50 
Buffalo.. seer eee! 5.60) 5.35) 3.95) 4.25) 5.00} 4.40 
Kansas City evesecess| 5.50) 5.15) 3.75) 3.90) 4.25) 3.80 
| Te 5.40} 5.00) 4.00) 4.25) 4.70) 4.15 








At Chicago, receipts of cattle are only 
moderate and show a decrease for the 
week. Prices fluctuated considerably but 
were somewhat higher on the whole, the 
majority of choice beef animals selling 
ebout $5 25. A number of sales were made 
above this, some being as high as5 80, and 
quite a number around 5 75, 5 70 and 5 65 
but the bulk of the offerings were not much 
vbove 5 25. Tops were scarce and not 
enough were on hand to supply the de- 
mand. The majority of cattle were from 
the west and were mainly canning and 
feeding stuff. The market was healthy 
and everything of any value was absorbed 
readily. Cows and mixed stock were some- 
what in demand, largely because of the 
small supply, and sold fairly at an advance 
cf about 10c. Stockers and feeders were 
not as strong as usual in spite of the fact 
that buyers were numerous. The supply 
was large which accounts in a large meas- 
ure for the weakness. Stock men do not 
seem as anxious to get hold of feeders 
as they have been during the summer. 
Quotations: 


Fey export steers. @5 60@5 85 } Se to fey bulls, 

Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, Hy + 
140 Lbs. 475@5 0 Feeders. HKG 4 7: 

Om to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers, 400 to 850 Ibs, 3 nares bs 


#2 7H@4 40 


425@475 Calves, 300 Ibs up. 275@5 
ch to fey cows and Calves, veal. 4 20G7 00 
heifers. 425@5 0» Milch cows. each, 255 
Fair to good cows. 3 25@e4 00 


Hogs are being marketed liberally but 
receipts at the yards are not as large as 
last week and are just about the same 
ac last year. Heavy hogs sold slowly, but 
were higher than last week with mixed and 











Lutchers’ stock unchanged. Good packers 


and shippers bring $3 30@3 90, with the 
bulk of the offerings going at 3 65@3 75. 
Mixed lots sell around 3 60, while fancy se- 
Iected are in demand at 3 75@3 90. Light 
hogs are wanted and are quickly dispcsed 
of for 3 60@3 80. Rough hogs and pigs rule 
strong, the majority of offerings going at 
2 20@3 40. There was no special feature in 
the market but a firmness seemed to pre- 
vail which was very satisfactory to sellers. 

Sheep and lambs were in moderate sup- 
ply and sales were readily made. On some 
occasions there was an advance, but the 
supply was largely westerns, which were 
Cisposed of at $4 25@4 10, with several lots 
bringing as high as 4 50. The demand for 
lambs was indifferent and sales were slow. 
Extra good natives brought 6 and some 
even higher, with medium stock selling 
for 5@5 50. 

At Pittsburg, the supply of cattle was 
moderate and the demand good on Monday 
of this week, receipts amounting to 120 cars, 
with the quality of the stock first class. 
Quotations: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 80@8 55 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, = 4 80,5 20 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 4 00G4 50 
Common, 70 to 906 Ibs, 3 50445 
Rough, half-fat, 375@4 4 F’sh cows & springers, 18 A 52 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@425 Veal calves, 6 OO@7 50 

Hogs, of which 55 carloads were received, 
were steady but slightly lower. The mar- 
ket, however, was active, medium and 
heavy weights sold at $3 90@3 95, with best 
yorkers bringing 3 85@3 90. Sheep receipts 
amounted to 15 cars. The market was 
strong for prime wethers which brought 
4 70@4 75, with fair to good worth 4 50@ 
4 65. Lambs 3 50@5 90 for inferior to prime. 

At Buffalo, cattle weaker on receipts of 
250 cars on Monday of this week. Prime 
heavy shipping steers sold readily at $5 to 
5 35, butchers’ stock 4 25 to 4 90, cows and 
heifers 3 to 4 50, stockers 3 75 to 4 25. Hogs, 
125 cars on Monday. Yorkers firm at 3 85 
to 3 90%, medium weights 3 95 to 4, heavy 
kogs 4, pigs 3 70. Sheep receipts were lib- 
eral with 95 cars. Prices somewhat lower. 
Good wethers 4 50 to 4 75, lambs 5 25 to 5 75 
for good to prime. Veal calves sold readily 
at 7 to 7 75. 

At New York, the demand for all grades 
of cattle was fairly good and the supply 
somewhat limited. Beef grades sold well. 
Good cows ruled firm with common _ to 
medium only steady. Exports were very 
small. Medium to choice native steers rang- 
ed from $4 85@5 50, fat oxen 4 70, with cows 
at 2@4. Calves were in small demand. Poor 
to choice veals sold at 4 50@8 50. The ar- 
rival of hogs was small, consequently 
prices were firm and higher, ranging from 
3 50@4 25. Sheep were in fair demand and 


Poor to good fat bulls, 2 50@4 00 
Poor to good fat cows, 2 354 00 
Heifers. 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 7oq@e4 GO 
Bologna cows, phd, 8 00q@15 06 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 





The Bowker Company,makers of Bowker’s 
animal meal for hens and chicks, are this 
season putting up this product in 25-ct 
boxes so that those who keep only a few 
hens may be sure of getting the genuine 
article which was introduced in 1873. The 
new package is yellow with two red roosters 
in fighting attitude printed across it. 
Larger quantities come in yellow bags; so 
those who take pains to buy their poultry 
food in yellow packages marked Bowker, 
may be sure of fine goods. 


A Patent Infringed—Of recent years the 
custom of dehorning cattle has been a gen- 
eral practice, and numerous devices have 
been presented and claimed the recognition 
of cattle men for that rurpose. Among the 
original inventions of a practical nature is 
that of the Keystone dehorning clipper, 
patented and manufactured by A. C. Bro- 
sius, of Cochranville, Pa. The advantages 
of this clipper have been so plainly recog- 
nized by other manufacturers that they 
are very desirous of evading the patent and 
adopting it. The objection has been to the 
ordinary clipper that it would crush the 
horns rather than cut them smoothly, as 
does the Keystone V-shaped blades from 
four sides, with equal pressure on each. Our 
readers are cautioned against purchasing a 
dehorner that infringes upon this machine, 
as the buyer is just as liable to prosecution 
as is the manufacturer. If you lack further 
evidence along this line, write to Mr Bro- 
sius at his address as given above. We are 
informed that he has already closed up sev- 
eral establishments, and that Suit is now 
pending against others who have infringed 
on his patent, which is very firmly. pro- 
tected. 








steady with the supply moderate. Lambs 
sold slowly at 10@25c lower. Common to 
choice sheep brought 3 25@5, while inferior 
to choice lambs were worth 5@6 40. Dress- 
ed lambs were weak at 8@10'%c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, corn 40@438c 
p bu, oats 25@30c, bran $15 p ton, cotton- 
seed meal 23, middlings 16, loose hay 6@10, 
timothy 7@10, clover 6@8, oat straw 5@7, 
rye 7@9. Strictly .fresh eggs 21@238c p dz, 
cold storage 20@21c, live chickens 9@llc p 





lb, turkeys 9@10c, dressed chickens 12@13c,» 


turkeys 14@l5c, potatoes 35@40c p bu, on- 
ions 50@55c, cabbages 2@3 p 100, turnips 25c 
p bu, beans 90c@1 15, apples 1 50@1 75 p bbl, 
quinces 1 p bu, tomatoes 40c, beets 25c, car- 
rots 30c. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
potatoes 50@55c p bu, onions $1@1 25 p bbl, 
cabbage 6@8 p ton, ch apples 3@3 25 p 
bbl, quinces 1 75@2, pears 3@4, grapes 10@ 
12c p 9-lb bskt, cranberries 4@5 25 p bbl. 
Pa and nearby eggs 17\44c p dz, western 17c, 
live fowls 914@10c p 1b, spring chickens 9% 
@10%c, dressed fowls 10%c, dressed chick- 
ens 12@14c, timothy hay 11 p ton, rye straw 
9$@9 50, oats 26@27c p bu, corn 36@37c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market. 

The butter market shows no remarkable 
changes, but a slightly stronger feeling is 
noted and conditions are somewhat better. 
The weather has been more favorable and 
this has had its effect on business generally. 
Storage goods are not freely sold and this 
keeps current receipts well cleaned up, and 
prices show advancement, particularly in 
the eastern cities. Large shipments con- 
tinue to go to the Pacific coast und all in all 
the make is not large enough to be burden- 
some. So long as the present high scale of 
prices prevails in this country it cannot be 
expected that much will be done in the ex- 
port line. 

New York State—At Syracuse, firm. 
Good to ch cmy 20@22c p lb, prints 22@25c, 
aairy 16@18c. 

At New York, a generally steady feel- 
ing prevails under moderate receipts and 
fair demand. Western creamery extras 
21%c p lb, firsts 20@2ic, seconds 17@18%4c, 
N Y cmy extras 20%@2l1c, firsts 19@20c, 
western June extras 19%c, firsts 17@19c, N 
Y dairy finest 18@18%%c, firsts 16@17c, west- 
ern imit cmy finest 16@17c, firsts 14@15c, 
western dairy finest 15@1l6c, firsts 12@15c, 
western factory June extras 14%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, firm. 
Elgin and other western cmys extra 21%c 
Pp lb, firsts 20%c, June cmy 19%@20c, firsts 
184%4@19¢c, imit cmy extra 16c, prints extra 
22c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active. Good to ch 
cmy 22c p lb, prints 23c, dairy 16@18c. 

At Cincinnati, firm. Fancy Elgin cmy 22c 
Pp Ib, Ohio cmy 16@18c, dairy 12c. 

The Cheese Market. 

A careful review of cheese markets the 
last week fails to disclose any changes of 
particular note. The receipts hold about as 
usual, but the demand lacks snap, which 
makes rather a disappointing market. Only 
the best grades bring top prices and all poor 
stuff drags. The recent warm spell caused 
the quality of all arrivals to deteriorate 
somewhat but more favorable weather of 
late has brought forth a better quality of 
goods. Exporters are doing but little as 
they find it difficult to ship at present prices 
and make any money. 

New York State—At Syracuse, full 
cream flats 614@10c p Ib. 

At New York, moderate supplies and 
fair demand have caused a firm feeling to 
prevail. N Y large colored fey 8%c p Ib, 
large white fey 8%c, large colored and 
white ch 84@8%c, good to prime 8@8%c, 
small colored fey 9c, small white fcy 9c, 
good to ch 84% @8%c, skims 5@7c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet. 
N Y full cream fey 9%c p Ib, fair to good 
8144@9c, Swiss 8@1lic. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady. N Y full 
cream cheddars 10@10éc p Ib, Ohio flats 10c, 
limburger lic, Swiss 14c. 

At Cincinnati, steady. Good to prime 
Chio flat 8%c p Ib, family favorite 9@9%c, 
twins 91%,@10c, full cream Y A 10c, N Y 
cheddars 10c. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Good receipts are reported in the western 
markets, but at the same time the quan- 
tity coming forward is considerably smal- 
ler than last year. Choice apples are in 
very good sale, and the market may be 
said to be ruling steady. The arrivals of 
really choice table apples are small when 
compared with other stock and they are 
much in demand for storage purposes. An 
abundance of common, scabby apples are 
to be found, but the market tone is not par- 
tecularly steady on these. Choice fruit holds 
a steady position in the market, and very 
fair prices are obtained for shipments ar- 
riving in good order. 

An increasing export business is being 
done, the shipments for the week ended Oct 
8 being nearly three times larger than at 
the corresponding time last year. Liver- 
pool and London advices show a decided 
improvement in the quality of stock com- 
ing and a generally favorable market is re- 
ported. New York shipments are mostly 
of the Baldwin and King variety, and very 
fair prices are obtained for sound fruit. 
Liverpool quotations as follows: Hubbard- 
stons $1 40@2.90 p bbl, Baldwins 3@4 50, 
Kings 3@4 60, Blush Pippins 3@5, Graven- 
steins 3 25@5 25. 

At New York, substantially steady at 
quotations. Blush $2 50@3 p bbl. Fall Pippins 
2 25@2 75, Baldwins 2, Greenings 1 75@2, 
King 2@3, northern fcy 3@4, twenty ounce 
1 75@2 50, crabapples 2 50@5. 

At Boston, the market is fairly well 
supplied. Gravenstein apples $2 50@2 75 p 
bbl, Snow 2@3, Fall Pippins 1 50@2, Hub- 
bardston 1 50@2, Porters 150@2, Pound 
. et 2@2 50, common and windfalls 75@ 
1 25. 





THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


The markets both east and west are rul- 
ing steady on moderate arrivals and fair 
demand. There is nothing remarkable to 
note in the situation as yet. A _ slight 
weakness is reported in the southern mar- 
kets, but as a general rule very fair prices 
are being obtained. 


At New York, about as_ usual. Long 
Island $1 37@1 62 p bbl, N Y 1 12@1 37, 
South Jersey and Pa 1@1 25, upper Jer- 
sey 1 12@1 37, Jersey sweets 1 25@2. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers - consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 








Beans and Peas. 

At New York, no particular activity to 
note. Marrow beans ch $150 op _ —obu, 
fair to good 1 25@1 40, mediums 1 20@1 23, 
pea beans ch 1 25, fair to good 1@1 15, red 
kidneys 1 75, yellow eye ch 1 40, Cal limas 
2 20@2 35, green peas 80@90c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, demand is limited and 
market not strong. Evaporated apples ’97, 
6@8t4c p lb, ’98 7@8c, sun-dried quarters 
3%@5c, southern sliced 4@5c, chopped 2@ 
2144c, cores and skins 2c, cherries 8@9c, 
blackberries 8@9c, raspberries 10%@llic, 
huckleberries 6c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the market is without 
new features of importance. N Y and Pa 
prime to fcy 16%@17%c p “2%, western fresh 
gathered best loss off 16%4c, fair to good 15% 
@16c, western and southern $3@3 90 p case, 
seconds 3@3 25. 

At Boston, the market shows no mate- 
rial change. Nearby and Cape fcy 23@25c 
r dz, eastern ch fresh 18@20c, fair to good 
14@16c, Vt and N H ch fresh 18@20c, Mich 
selected fresh 18@18%c, northwestern se- 
lected fresh 17%@18c, western ch 17@17%4c, 
fair to good 15@16c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, seasonable varieties in good 
supply and fair demand. Pears fcy large 
$1@5 p bbl, fair 2@3 50, ordinary 1 50@3. 
Apple quinces ch 2 50@3, fair 1 50@2, west- 
ern peaches 1 50@2 p bu, western N Y 
grapes 7@9c p small bskt, Cape Cod cran- 
berries 4@5 p bbl. 

.Ground Feeda, 

At New York, a generally steady market 

is noted, without varticular change. Coarse 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page aud under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK, 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address “on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion. to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type. no large display type being used, thus making 
@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


RAs and Fox Hounds, trained dogs. $10 and $15; puppies, 
males. $5; females, $2.50. Seotch Collie male, 19 mos. old, 
beauty, $15. J. K. BOYCE, Summitville, N. Y. 








OLAND-CHINA male pigs ready for service, $3 to $12._ The 
are first-class and you can have a pedigree. KENDAL 
HAWK, Mecnanicsburg, O 





FEED, water and shelter stock for share of increase. Heifers 
wanted for breeding purposes on these terms. KR. D. KOSS, 
Goodland, Kansas. 





ERSEYS—St. Lambert and Combination. Young stock for 
sale. Write what you want. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


Oe y+ SWINE, Collie Pups, Fancy Fowls, Pigeons, Mam- 
moth Artichokes. Circulars. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 








FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


EED POTATOES, Carmans, Raleighs, Cobblers and others. 
Fall delivery. Circular free. ——~ stock f.o. b.) SMITH'S 
POTATO FARM, Manchester. N. Y. 


ETTUCE PLANTS, Boston Market, Grand Rapids and other 
varieties, 25 oomte per 100, $1.00 per 1000. R. VINCENT, JR., & 
SON, White Marsh, Md. 


EACH ORCHARDS pay in Florida. Must sell, however. E, 
H. HAYWARD, DeLand, Florida. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


For Fence Machine to make your fence of coiled sprin, 
wire. Agents wanted. Circulars free. J. H. WALKEK, 
Piain City, Ohio. 





RUIT AND PRODUCE Commission Merchants. T. J. 
HOOVER, 112 Produce Ave., Phila, 





Several 
Good Orders 


I received a number of inquiries and several good 
orders from my advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American Agriculturist. I consider your paper 
a splendid advertising medium. I think the farmers 
should use it more liberally. 








corn meal 70@7lic p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 
and grits 92%c, chops 6744c, western winter 
bran $15@16 p ton, spring 13 50@14, spring 
middlings 14@15, winter 16@18, sharps 19@ 
20, linseed oilmeal 25, rye feed 14 50@15, 
cottonseed meal 20@21. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand about equal] to 
supply. Prime new hay 62@68c p 100 lbs, 
No 1 55@60c, No 2 45@52c, No 3 40@45c, 
gradeless 25@35c, No 1. rye straw 35@40c, 
No 2 25@30c. 

Poultry: 

At New York, supplies moderate and de- 
mand sufficient to keep the market well 
cleaned up. Dressed turkeys 11@12%%c p Ib, 
chickens 10@12c, N Y and Pa fowls 10c, 


“western 10c, roosters 6@6%4c, ducks 12@14c, 


squabs ch large white $2 75@3 p dz, small 
dark 1 50@1 75. Live fowls 9c p Ib, chickens 
8c, roosters 5c, turkeys 9@10c. 

At Boston, the market remains about as 
last reported. Northern and eastern fresh 
killed chickens ch large 15c p Ib, common 
t@12c, fowls extra 11@12c, common 8@l0c, 
ducks lic, western iced turkeys ch 12c, old 
10@12c, chickens 8@10c, fowls 9@10c, live 
fowls 8@8%c, roosters 5c, spring chickens 
S@8i4e. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, the market is substan- 
tially steady at the range of prices quoted. 
Brussels sprouts 5@8c p qt, cucumbers $2@ 
4 p bbl, celery 30@40c p dz behs, cauliflower 
2 50@3 p bbl, cabbages 1 50@3 p 100, green 
corn 50c@1 25 p 100, green peas 50c@1 25 p 
bskt, lettuce 50c@1 25 p case, onions 1@1 75 
p bbl, string beans 25@50c p bskt, squash 50 
G@i5c p bbl, tomatoes 20@40e p bu, turnips 
70@75e p bbl. 
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Illinois Strikers Shot. 


The strike of the miners at Virden, Ill, 
culminated in a pitched battle on the 12th 
between the strikers and the deputies 
guarding the stockade at the mines, with 
the result that 14 men were killed and 25 
seriously wounded. The immediate cause of 
the fight was the attempt of the mine own- 
ers to import Alabama negroes to replace 
the strikers. As the train drew into the 
station the strikers fired, they claim into 
the air, to intimidate the negroes, but the 
ceputies, believeing that they were shooting 
to kill, responded with a murderous vol- 
ley. The guards on the train took part in 
the battle, but their fire did little damage. 
The train with the negroes was compelled 
te pull out without landing the men. Visit- 
ing miners from outside towns suffered the 
most. State troops were at once sent to 
Virden, and Gov Tanner has declared that 
no imported miners shall be brought into 
the state. Very bad blood between the 
miners and the mine owners exists, and the 
situation is the most serious in labor cir- 
cles since the tragedy at Hazelton, Pa. 





Terrible Loss of Life at Sea—The pas- 
senger steamer Mohegan of the New York 
shipping company’s line, from London to 
New York, ran on the rocks off the coast 
of Cornwall near the famous Lizard, the 
evening of the 14th, sinking with 95 of her 
passengers and crew. She carried 53 pas- 
sengers and a crew of 91 and of these 42 
passengers and 53 of the crew perished. 
The blame for the accident is difficult to 
place, though the majority of the survivors 
Geclare that the responsibility must be 
placed on the bridge alone. There are con- 
flicting statements as to the whereabouts 
cf the captain, some asserting that he was 
not on the bridge as he should have been, 
and others equally positive that he was. 
At all events the ship was 10 miles off her 
course and struck on one of the most dan- 
gerous points along the coast. Her owners 
ceclare that Capt Griffiths was a man of 
exceptional ability and the crew had been 
carefully selected. The Mohegan was a new 
boat, this being her second trip. 





A Need for Signal Stations—The report 


of Capt John R. Bartlett of the coast signal 
service has just been made public and the 
value of the service is demonstrated in a 
clear and forcible manner. The captain 
thinks that the coast signal service should 
be an integral part of a national coast de- 
fense system, manned by the naval militia, 
of whose services he speaks in the highest 
terms. As an outline of a permanent sys- 
tem, such as is maintained by every Eu- 
ropean country, Capt Bartlett suggests 
that each life-saving station should be 
made a coast signal station, the  trust- 
worthy and well-disciplined crews making 
good material for signal men. The weather 
bureau stations and such lighthouses as are 
necessary to fill in gaps should also be made 
a part of the system. Permanent coast sig- 
nal stations should be established at these 


points: Monhegan Island, Me; Rockport, 
Mass; Highland Light, Mass; Montauk 
Point, N Y; Fire Island, N Y; Sandy Hook, 


N J; Barregat, N J; Cape Henlopen, Del; 
Cape Henry, Va; Morris Island, S C; Ty- 
bee Island, Ga; Palm Beach, Fla; and Sand 
Island, Fla. Capt Bartlett suggests a list 
cf equipment supplies for these stations, in- 
cluding homing pigeons. 





Peace With the Indians—At this writing, 
the truce between the troops and the Pil- 
lager Indians, the tribe of Chippewas who 
have caused the trouble at Leech lake, Minn, 
appears likely toend in peace. Every effort 
to induce the Indians to bury the hatchet 
is being made. At recent councils the Bear 
Islanders stated their grievances, complain- 
ing bitterly of the way in which they are 
treated by the deputy marshals, and of the 
fact that their standing pine, their only re- 
maining resource, is being wasted. Indian 
Commissioner Jones promised them he 
would at once look into the matter and 
correct any abuses. 





Trust on the Rack—An investigation to 
attempt to prove to the supreme court 
of Ohio that the Standard Oil company is in 
contempt of that court was begun last week 
in New York. Those who are conducting it 
are the attorney general of Ohio, Frank S. 
Monett, and Special Commissioner Allen T. 
Brinsmade, representing the supreme court 
of Ohio. Tn 1892, in the case of Attorney- 


General Monett against the Standard oil 
company of Ohio, judgment was awarded 
by the supreme court, barring the company 
from participating in or having connection 
with the trust. It was held that the famous 
Standard oil company agreement was void. 
Immediately afterward the Standard oil 
trust called a meeting of certificate holders 
and steps were taken to dissolve the trust, 
so the stockholders maintain. But the trus- 
tees have been six years in liquidating the 
trust, with apparently no progress what- 
ever. The present action is to find out why. 
John D. Rockefeller has been put on the 
stand, but refused to answer many ques- 
tions. The investigation is exciting wide in- 
terest. 


The New York Campaign is becoming 
lively. Roosevelt, the republican nominee, 
ras taken the stump and is supported by a 
large number of campaign speakers. Van 
Wyck, the Tammany candidate, is also ac- 
tive and the state is being thoroughly 
stumped by both parties. The Tammany 
leaders have made an attempt to use Col 
Roosevelt’s famous letter to Sec Alger, in 
which he compares his rough riders with 
state troops to the disadvantage of the lat- 
ter, to turn the volunteer vote to Van 
Wyck. Some heavy bets, some even, but 
the majority at odds on RooseveH have al- 
ready been recorded. Whichever wins, the 
state will have a governor descended from 
the early Dutch settlers. 








A Plot to Kill the Kaiser—Details of a 
plot by anarchists to kill Emperor William 
of Germany on his way to the Holy Land 
brave been unearthed in Alexandria, Egypt, 
and 15 suspects have been arrested. The 
majority of the conspirators are Italians. 
A number of bombs have been secured, to- 
gether with evidence that shows a deeply 
laid plot existed. Documents that have 
been seized by the police reveal the fact 
that a plot was being matured to assassin- 
ate King Humbert and every member of 
the Italian reigning family. 





The New Maine—The new battleship 
Maine, which will replace the one blown 
up in Havana harbor, is to be a far supe- 
rior ship, one of the most powerful in our 
navy. Whereas the old one was a second 
class battleship this is to be a first class 
battleship with a speed of at least 18 knots. 
She will carry four 12-inch and 10 six-inch 
guns in her main battery and 16 six-pound- 
ers, several automatic Colt guns and ene- 
pounders in her secondary battery. She 
will be the first American battleship with 
torpedo tubes under water. 





Of General Interest—The battleships 


Oregon and Iowa have sailed for Manila by 
w 

ure chest of the sunken Spanish cruiser Al- 
mirante Oquendo has been secured. It con- 
tained $50,000 in gold and 30,000 Spanish 
bank notes. The money was damaged by 
heat and exposure to salt water and will be 
sold in New York.—AIl volunteers in Porto 
Rico have been ordered home, and 10,000 
will be sent from the United States to re- 
place them. The joint commission in Porto 
Rico has finished its work. An explosion 
of coal gas in a mine at Coaldale, Pa, last 
week, killed five and injured 11.—Reports 
come of big gold finds on Forty-mile creek 
and Cooper creek, Alaska. 











Cable Flashes—The great strike in Paris 
appears to be on its last legs. A London 
dispatch from Alexandria says that the 
British troops, who have returned from 
Khartoum, are dying like flies from enteric 
disorders, supposed to be due to canned beef 
and indulgence in cheap spirits. Last 
week friends of Emile Zola prevented the 
sale of his house and furniture to satisfy a 
judgment of 30,000 francs obtained against 
him by three writing experts, who recently 
won a libel suit growing out of the Dreyfus 
case. When the property was put up, a 
table that cost 120 francs was bid in for 
$52,000 and the sale stopped.——Civil war is 
in progress in Abyssinia and Menelek is 
preparing to march against his most power- 
ful chief. 














TEN WEEKS FOR TEN CENTS! 

That biz family paper, The Illustrated Weekly Sentinel, 
of Denver, Colo. (founded ref will be sent ten weeks on 
trial for 10c; clubs of 6, 50c.: 12 for $1. Special offer solely 
to introduce it. Latest coe news and illustrations of 
scenery, true stories of love and adventure. Address as 
above and mention American Agriculturist; stamps taken. 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


STARTLING FACTS ! 


Dangerous Enemies That Invade 
the Household. 





How Health and Happiness [lay 
Be Lost. 


Dr Greene’s Nervura As The Best Guardian, 


The faithful wife. The fond mother. The 
hope and inspiration of the human race, 
Such are the homebodies. 

We may do homage to queens. We may 
applaud great artists and actresses. We 


may admire fighting amazons. But it is the 
home-makers whom we love. 

We spare nothing to make the wife and 
mother happy. We cannot, however, shield 


her from anxiety, and most of us are un- 





able to relieve her of the burdens of domes- 
tic drudgery. In fact, the average woman 
insists upon personally carrying the cares 
of the household even if others do_ the 
hardest manual work. It is incessant work 
and worry that makes so many home- 
bodies thin and pale, tired, nervous, irrit- 
able and despondent. 

The guardian angel of the household is 
Dr Greene’s Nervura for the blood and 
r.erves. The nervous headaches to which 
the housewife is subject; the exhaustion 
which no amount of rest will overcome; the 
melancholy which love and plenteousness 
cannot remove—all these things vanish un- 
der the magic influence of Dr Greene’s Ne«- 
vura. Why suffer when relief is at hand? 

You are welcome to consult with Dr 
Greene freely, personally or by letter, at 
his office, 35 West 14th street, New York 
city. Dr Greene charges no fees for con- 
sultation and advice. 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the only Official and superbly Illustrated HISTORY OF 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS, AND RESULTS. A reliable 
and exhaustive story of the war. Civil, Military, and Naval, 
from its beginning to the close. win mony i 4 sates, 
maps, and —  maravings By Ho 
RUSSELL, ass i) ae ATOR Proc Tok (Vv it} 
and SEN a ror THLE STON (Neb.). One nt cle 
$200.00 in first two weeks, another $400. 
weeks. 1.000 more Agrees wanted. Disiance no 
for we Pay we Cred epee Terms, and a 
Territory. Wi terms to the exclusive publishers, 
4. D. WORTHINGTON & OO.. Hartford, Conn. 











A Squirrel Guide. 


By Florence McCallen Burton, 





[Concluded from Last Week.] 

Ruth was lost. When the men returned 
they found a pale and tearful woman who 
told them where she had last seen the child, 
and they galloped wildly away, the cattle 
scattering again in every direction. Left 
alone, the mother climbed into the wagon, 
moaning. She thought of the deep water 
holes along the otherwise shallow channel 
of the river which was near at hand. No 
one had taken the trouble to warn the poor 
little thing, and while she turned that ‘heel 
‘‘baby’’ may have wandered into one of 
them, Whether the woman learned any les- 
son in the hour in which she lay, face 
downward, in that wagon will never be 
known. It is certain that after awhile she 
arose and flung the gray sock she had been 
knitting far out into the nettles and penny- 
royal, and tenderly gathering the poor 
withered flowers, put them into a pitcher of 
water. They revived, as such thirsty plants 
will when given a drink, and she took it as 
a sign that they would find Ruth. But 
they came up without having done so, 
although they had searched the whole pas- 
ture. The sun was low, and the father’s 
heart grew cold within him ‘when he 
thought of his poor “baby”’ alone in that 
great wood where a wildcat had been seen 
within the month. 

In the meantime, where was Ruth? She 
had wandered on from tree to tree, hunt- 
ing for nuts, and, seeing a flying squirrel 
make a daring leap from a tall sycamore 
on the river bank clear across the stream 
into the top of a small elm, where he sat 
looking inquisitively at her, she followed 
him. The river was low, and crossing the 
stream on the stones, she followed on. A 
road ran down to a ford nearby and she 
stood still a moment trying to remémber 
which way she had come. She had crossed 
the rail fence of the pasture, some time be- 
fore. Soon she heard the sound of poultry, 
and she followed along the road toward the 
sound, until she saw a little cabin with 
smoke curling out of the stick-and-clay 
chimney. By a spring near the road a lit- 
tle girl was dipping up water with a gourd 
dipper. ‘“‘How d’ye do?” Ruth called out in 
a friendly manner. ‘“‘Do*you know where 
I'm at? I left ma away off yonder, and the 
road is all tangled up. I can’t get back.” 

The gir) turned, and Ruth knew the red 
hood, and the tight, dark curls under it. It 
was the girl who had eaten the green per- 
simmons. 

‘‘Why-ee!”’ she said, for the recognition 


was mutual. ‘“‘How’d you come away out 
-here? Did any of you get Jim?” “Yes. I 
took him home.” ‘‘Well, then, he’s yours ac- 


cording to contract. But I wish you hadn’t 
found him, for papa went aH over the 
woods hunting him after we located here.’’ 
It made Ruth respect her to hear her use 
such big words. Happy Ruth had always 
been “‘located” ever since she could remem- 
ber, and had never heard the word. 

“Papa is sick with the chills, and brother 
can’t get around much, so I’m alone too 
much, papa says.’ ‘‘Where’s your mam- 
my?” “Didn’t you know? She died before 
we left Nebraska. I’m glad I’ve heard from 
Jim, anyhow.” 

‘“He’s real fat, now. Pappy wouldn’t take 
fifty dollars for him, and we’ve got such a 
lot of horses, too.” “‘Oh, well, come up to the 
house, and I’ll ask papa how you may find 
your folks.” 

Ruth followed. There was a pole fence 
around the cabin, and nothing but weeds 
grew in the yard. Ruth noticed that the girl 
was barefoot, now, and that the faded dress 
she wore ‘ad been mended more than any 
garment she herself had ever worn. The 
cabin door stood open, and a lame boy of 
seven years sat by the hearth making a 
chain of the seeds of the coffee bean tree, 
linking them together with fine wire. Adish- 
eveled broom lay near him, which showed 
where he found his wire. His blue eyes 
opened wide at sight of Ruth, and he hid 
his work under the chair. A man lay in a 
heavy sleep on a bed in @ corner, and the 
girl glanced anxiously at him, and spoke in 
a low voice, “Has he waked?” “No. Say,” 
turning to Ruth, “I’ve seen you before. 
You’re the girl that gave Susy the apple. 
She gave it to me; she ought to, you know, 
because I’m lame. Have you got any more 
apples?” 

A- lump. rose in. Ruth’s throat when she 
thought how far she was from that sunny 
orchard. Tears. sprang to her eyes, 
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“Oh, you needn’t give any more of ’em 
away if you’re so stingy. I bet you haven't 
get as nice a pet as this.”” He pulled a pin 
out of the flap of his pocket, and so liberat- 
ed a tiny green lizard, which ran up his 
sieeve. ‘I bet your pets are cats.” Ruth 
owned to the cats. 

Then he drew out the chain. ‘““You can’t 
make anything as pretty as this. Nor your 
brother can’t. I don’t like your brother; 
he made you carry the basket. 

“He never made me pack it,” said the 
child, gazing at the yellow road through a 
mist of tears, and wishing she could see 
Harry’s sturdy form that minute. “And 
anyhow, a boy don’t have to do things he 
don’t like, like a girl does.’ 

There was a fire in the wide fireplace, and 
a little hillock of ashes at one end of it was 
emitting little puffs of steam at intervals. 
The boy began to bore holes through the 
hard nuts with a hot knitting needle, and 
sc string them together with wire, taking 
no more notice of her. Night was coming 
on. The hens came up and went to roost in 
a tree near the house. The man slept on. 
The girl spread a cloth on the home-made 
tablé, placed some plates upon it, and fill- 
ing the cups with spring water, uncovered 
a little hillock of ashes in the fireplace and 
drew out three great smoking sweet po- 
tatoes. These she wiped off with a cloth, 
and putting them on a plate, asked Ruth to 
bring her chair to the table. 

“It was mamma’s chair, and s0 we 
brought it,’’ she explained, as Ruth drew it 
up. She remembered to say that it was the 
first time she had used a rocker as a dining 
chair. She thought it very nice, and tried 
hard to be polite, but found it hard to eat 
the dry potato without butter or salt. 
“We've got some squirrel broth, but that 
is for papa,’”’ explained the girl. 

“Do you eat sweet potatoes all the time— 
every meal?’’ 

“We eat anything we can get—sometimes 
acorns.” 

“Oh,” said Ruth politely, ‘‘acorns are very 
nice, I have tasted acorns.” 

When they had finished, and that was 
when the last scrap of potato had been 
eaten, and Ruth had been politely offered 
more, when all knew there was no more, 
the little hostess stood up and offered 
thanks. Thanks for three sweet potatoes 
divided between three hungry persons! It 
made Ruth think of Thanksgiving day, now 
not far away. 

“Do you have just sweet potatoes for 
your Thanksgiving, too? We used not to 
keep any Thanksgiving, but we do now. It 
makes one more day out of school. Where 
do you go to school?” 

Here the father woke up, took his squir- 
rel broth, and the situation was explained 
to him. He looked very thin and sallow 
and spoke in a weak voice. ‘‘Haisten’s pas- 
ture? That is about three miles away. You 
had quite a walk, little one. Susy, you must 
go over to Mr Campbell’s and get 
some of the boys to go over to the pasture 
and tell Mr Haist«n’s folks. The little girl 
had better go to bed and rest until they 
come for her. If we had a horse, you could 
ride over yourself. I shall never get over 
missing Jim.” 

Ruth sat up until Susy came back after 
awhile and said that one of the boys had 
started, and then the two children climbed 
a rickety ladder to the loft, and lay there in 
their clothes, waiting the messenger’s re- 
turn. There were great holes in the roof, 
through which peeped friendly stars, and 
there was a great pile of pecans in a corner 
and some hulled walnuts. 

“We are going to take them to town to 
get money for our shoes as soon as we can 
get a horse,”’ explained Susy, when she saw 
Ruth looking at them. 

“What did you do with your other 
horses?’’ a*ked Ruth, to whom this talk 
about the need of a horse brought an un- 
welcome pang. “One died, and papa sold 
one to get money to send back to Nebraska 
to a man he owed.” 

Soon the log wall, the pecans, Jim and the 
stars were jumbled up in a dream, and even 
the rough, gritty blanket, which Susy had 
spread over her, ceased to annoy her, and 
she was sound asleep. Nor was she fully 
awake during the long, jolting ride home- 
ward. When she finally awoke, she was in 
her own bed, and Harry was bringing in old 
Motty and some of her kittens, which he 
deposited at her side. 

“QO .Harry! Mammy. will scold. She 
don’t ‘low me to fetch my cats in the 
house.” 

Harry grinned, but left. the cats. . “TI 
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reckon she won’t kick about it this morn- 
ing,” he said, as he went out. Then her 
father came in. 

“Oh, pappy!” Ruth put up her arms for 
a hug when he leaned over. In a half 
whisper she told him all that had happened 
to her, and how good they had been to her 
at the cabin. ‘And pappy,” she added, “we 
must give back Jim. They can’t take their 
pecans to town without a horse, and they 
have to go barefoot till they do take them. 
And that little girl thanked God for their 
supper, and it wasn’t supper at all, only just 
sweet potatoes! And she said they some- 
times had to eat acorns!” She scattered 
kittens right and left as she got up and 
crept into her father’s arms. “I want to 
make them good and happy once in their 
lives. Thanksgiving is only three days off. 
Do let me, pappy, please!’ 

So it happened on the day before Thanks- 
giving that Jim was tied behind a wagon 
load of corn, oats and provisions and they 
drove off, Ruth happy and chattering and 
Mrs Haisten wiping her eyes as she stood 
in the door to see them off. 

“Tnever thought about God being just here 
with us and taking trouble to find out about 
things I do till I saw that girl. I’ve seen 
people pray, but I always thought it was 
one of the things some people think they 
have to do, like wiping your feet on the 
door mat, or things like that. But that girl 
was not a bit afraid that God wouldn't 
send her something to eat somehow. And 
if it was acorns, all right, God sent it, any- 
how. And pappy,” putting her hand under 
his elbow with a little squeeze, ‘don’t you 
reckon God knowed we had ‘too much feed’ 


A Croup 
«Cure 


fs what many a mother is looking 
for; something absolutely safe and 
reliable, that will disarm her terror 
of that dread rattling, strangling 
cough, so fearful to the mother, so 
fatal to the child. Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral is a croup cure that can be 
relied on. Thousands say so. 














Mrs. W. J. Dicxson (“Stanford Eveleth”) 
writes from Truro, N.S. >— 


“That terror of mothers, the startling, 
croupy cough, never alarmed me so Jong as I 
had a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in the 
house.” 

“We have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in 
our family for years. Once when our boy 
had a severe attack of croup, we thought 
that he would die.” But we broke up the 
attack by using Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.” 

R. H. COX, Plaucheville, La. 


Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral 


is put up in half-size bottles at half 
price—50 cents. 








Fortune for Young Men. 

The new, lond, clear, Giant Talking Machine 
is creating the greatest sensation In la 
cities. The new machine and complete public 
exhibition outfit can be had for less than 
$25.00. Examination Free, and any bright young 
man without experience can fill a hall every 
evening at 25e. admission. People go wild over 
this new invention. For full particulars addiess 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. (Inc.), Chicago. . 
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and sent that little squirrel dancing along 
to lead me where was folks that didn’t 


have any at all?” 

“T don’t Know, pussy,—maybe. Anyhow, 
if he had anything to give away he couldn’t 
have picked out anybody surer to give it 
than you.” 

There was no one at home at the cabin. 
‘A neighbor whom they met near the cabin 
told them that they were away helping 
some of the neighbors prepare for Thanks- 
giving. The little coffee bean chain hung 
on a nail and there was a sack of corn meal 
on the table and a little paper of salt. Some 
one had been to town. Ruts bustled about 
putting away the things. Outside Mr Hais- 
ten was unloading the oats and corn and 
tying faithful old Jim to a post in the pole 
stable. Then he carried in a sack of flour, 
a ham, a dressed turkey and a huge side of 
bacon. The cakes, the old-fashioned mince 
pies and spicy apple pies, the sugary dough- 
nuts and loaves of flaky bread were put in 
a safe places On top of the butter pail 
which was filled with yellow rolls they set 
up a card on which Harry had written the 
words as Ruth gave them to him: “I was 
a stranger and ye took me in.”” Under this 
Ruth scrawled: “Look under the sugar 
paper in the big box and you’ll find some- 
thing better than green persimmons.” 

There was a knife for the little boy, and 
shoes, with warm, home knit stockings for 
both the children. 

“This is more fun than any Christmas we 
ever had,” said Harry, piling red, yellow 
and russet apples in picturesque confusion 
in acorner. “I feel like Santa Claus.” 

Susy’s father now lives in the tenant 
house on the Naisten farm and Jim grazes 
among the sleek horses on the Haisten pas- 
ture. Ruth has accumulated 17 cats, all of 
them confined strictly to the barn, except 
old Mattey and her latest family. 





Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 





FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. 
4. A CONTRIBUTED BIOGRAPHICAL— 
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From 1 to 13 was a French navafl officer. 

From 1 to 18 was a president of the United 
States. 

From 13 to 18 was an American journalist, 

From 3 to 14 is to forbid. 

From 15 to 4 was a Roman patriot, 

From 5 to 16 is nettle rash. 

From 6 to 17 was a French tragic actress. 

From 7 to 18 was a French eclectic phil- 
osopher. 

From 8 to 19 is an American lawyer. 

From 20 to 9 was an American naturalist. 

From 21 to 10 was a Dutch portrait 
painter. 

From 11 to 22 is a girl’s name. 

CHAT. 

L. A. B.—Yes, we like to use puzzles from 
our contestants, but we have so many sent 
in free that we do not pay for contributions 
of this kind. Your puzzle will appear next 
month. 

G. W.—Thanks for your puzzle. It is a 
very ingenious one and will be published 
soon. 


EE — 

Dr William A. Hammond, the eminent 
specialist in nervous diseases, has written 
for the next volume of the Youth’s Compan- 
ion‘an article of absorbing interest cn the 
wonderful things done by sleep walkers, 
and shows that everybody, in some degree 
at least, is a sleep walker. The Companion 
also announces articles by Dr Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi on The Growing Child, and on 
quarantine methods by Surgeon-General 
Wiman. 





First Theosophist: This settles it; I resign 
from the _ society. Second Theosophist: 
What’s the matter? First Theosophist: 
Why, one of my tenants has gone off with- 
out paying his rent, and left me a note say- 
ing he would try to square with me in some 
future existence. 





“Eyes are of two colors—defeated and 


victorious.” 
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‘OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


When Father Drives 
the Sorrel Mare 
to Town.—By Margaret S. TENNENT. 





When father drives the sorrel mare to 
town 
And says to me “Now, Maggie, come 
along,”’ 


All nature seems to be in sweet accord, 
And that glad day is one transcendent 


song. 
We pass the sentry pines and graceful 
elms, 
And stop perchance a dozen times to 
chat 
With Farmer Jones, and Smith, and col- 
ored Pete, 
About the price of crops and this and 


that. 


And thus we jog along; the sorrel mare 
Assumes a gentle pace—’tis scarce a trot, 

Till softly smuggling down by father’s side, 
The joyous world by me is soon forgot. 


And what were father’s thoughts? I do not 


know. 
I used to think old Sorrel read his mind, 
And by some telegraphic means they both 
Agreed that day to leave dull care be- 
hind. 


It is not thus when Billie drives the mare, 
And asks if I will ride with him to town; 
I cannot say I will not go, of course, 
And “Jump in, sis,’’ must never bring a 
frown. 


That sorrel mare is now a different beast; 
A-down that country road she fairly flies; 
The birds retreat in silence to the woods, 
The cattle face the bars with staring 
eyes. 


The trees that used to bow on every side, 
With shiv’ring leaf, without a word, scud 


past; 
The brooklet at the bridge is never heard; 
And e’en the clouds with terror gather 
fast. 


I crouch with horrid fear within my breast; 
At a I know my heart is standing 
still; 
And all I hear that whole long drive to 
town 
Is “Hold on, sis!” “Git!” 
Brother Bill. 


I often wonder why he likes to drive 

As if he were a trav’ling circus clown; 
I dare not tell him I prefer to go 

When father drives the sorrel mare to 


and from 


town. 
It must be men-folks rule these changeful 
things, 
And hold the reins of peace or fearful 
whirl; 


When father or when Billie drives the 


mare, 
It is the selfsame road and selfsame girl. 





A Monster, and Other Things. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 





Girls complain some- 
times that they have no 
appetite in the morning, 
and they get scolded, 
and are told they must 


) 
' 


pe 
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s < eat. Whether they are 
Pi in the right, or not, is 
a question which must 


be left in each instance to the 
family doctor; in either case. they 
would envy a creature which sits day 


by day close by the Y F E’s office chair, 
on his left. This creature has the most 
voracious of morning appetites that you 
ever saw. There is a large, round mouth, 
and it is almost sundown, and time to turn 
on the electric light, when that greedy 
opening refuses more nourishment. 

“Hurry up!” says the creature about 8 
o’clock in the morning; “newspaper wrap- 
pers, envelopes, anything will do to begin 
with. Then I want some nice, perfumed 
little notes for dessert. Quick!” And so 
the Y F E has to feed the monster ali day 
long. 

It reminds him of a young crow he had 
once. The miserable little thing kept its 
bill wide open from morning till night, 
squawking for food, no matter how much 
of meat, worms, dough, apple parings and 
other refuse were dumped into its maw. 

“Give me that!” says the heartless crea- 


ture at the Y F E’s side, as it fixes its dull, 
cold eye on a note from some dear little 
girl or boy who has written pleasant greet- 
ings which do the Y F E’s heart gcod; 
“give me it quick!” As our Table space is 
so limited, and there is little in the note 
to interest the Tablers as a body, there is 
nothing to do but obey the greedy wretch, 
and in goes the little note, loving message 
and all, and the Y F E sighs deeply and 
tells the creature he hopes it will have 
dyspepsia to its dying day, for its cruelty. 

Sometimes the Y F E has a chance to 
get even with the villain. Perhaps a hate- 
ful, mean-spirited letter comes in, attack- 
ing somebody, or a cruel letter without any 
name signed, and the Y F E promptly jams 
it down the creature’s throat. Even the 
cast-iron digestion of such a wretch can- 
not endure this without pain, and the re- 
sulting gripes are fearful to behold. Mourn- 
ing paper, with wide black borders, is usu- 
ally fed to this monster, with painful con- 
sequences. A steady diet of verse, you see, 
has weakened even this crocodile stomach. 

Can any of the boys and girls from five 
to ten years old guess the name of this 
creature? 





Brooke Walt, seconding the motion made 
some time ago by New Hampshire Repre- 
sentative, would have a new department 
established to be called the Vital Table, in 
which should be discussed “the questions 
most vitally concerning the interests of 
the country.” If Brooke Walt will write a 
good, readable essay on some vital topic, 
of a length and a quality to hold our girls’ 
and. boys’ attention, it shall be printed and 
others can then try to follow his example. 

Two little monthlies, one printed on red 
paper and the other on green, have reached 
the Y F E’s desk from their publisher, 
Harry R. Marlow, Spokane, O. One is the 
Bristol News, a local issue, and the other 
the Search-Light, for general circulation. 
The Y F E was once an amateur printer 
and is much interested in amateur journal- 
ism. These two periodicals are well 
printed and wide-awake. Master Marlow 
says he prints them not as a money-mak- 
ing venture but for the educational bene- 
fits. 

If South Carolina Boy will send his name 
and address for publication, he will have 
all the correspondence he can attend to this 
winter. The girls are calling for him.—— 
Wait until the letters have been around at 
least once, Hiawatha, and then the mem- 
bers of your circle can probably tell whom 
they want for their secretary. Photo- 
graphs are returned, Sweet Sixteen, if 
clearly labeled on the back with name and 
address.——Caro will be enrolled in a circle 
of suitable age if she will send 10¢. Do not 
forget to give your age when sending the 
money. “Grown-up young folks’”’ circles 
are forming.——Thereareno names waiting 
for another high school graduates’ circle, 
Nellie J. G. Perhaps if you send your 10c, 
others will follow, enough to start another. 








“Yet They Call Us Lazy.’ 





{From a photograph submitted in our Cam- 
era Contest by Gertrude Denny, Crest- 
line, Kan.] 











The Young Folks’ Table. 


Brave Little Housewife—I am 13 years | 


old. I live on a 980-acre farm called Rose 
Dale. My name is Viola Reynolds. I keep 
house for papa. I have four brothers and 


one sister. I have no mamma; 
she died three weeks ago. I have been can- 
ning for two days. I have canned 20 two- 
quart cans of apples, four cans of ground 
cherries and a four-gallon jug of tomatoes. 
I can make bread, all kinds of cake and 
pies and cook all kinds of vegetables. We 
have a nice garden. If Mr Editor would 
come and see me I would give him all the 
watermelons he could eat. My papa has a 
separator. He milks 12 cows. Now he has 
« tread power, so we do not have to pump 
by hand. Jesse’s pony goes in the tread 
power. I can sew by hand and the sewing 
machine. I made three dresses in three 
days, two for myself and one for my sister. 
[The Housekeeper. 





Bravo—I have been roused to patriotism 
because of the remarks made by English 
Girl. Perhaps if she had known how I was 
insulted when I read her words she would 
not have made them. I think “old glory” is 
the grandest flag on the face of the earth, 
and I am sure that every true American 
agrees with me. English Girl has a perfect 
right to honor her flag, but if she wants 
to live in America she should honor the 
stars and stripes, the emblem of liberty. 
Let her go back to old England and remain 
there, for we Americans have no use for 
her. We want none but true, loyal citizens 
who will be ready at any time to protect 
their country’s honor and their country’s 
flag. I am of German descent and my fore- 
fathers came from Germany, but I was 
born under the stars and stripes, and those 
will I honor and defend to the last drop of 
my blood. They are the joy and pride of my 
heart. What do the other boys think about 
this? Of course we must forgive English 
Girl; she does not know any better, and the 
day may come when she will learn to love 
the country and flag of liberty and freedom. 
[German Scout. 





Rough Looking—I saw Roosevelt’s rough 
riders go through on the train and they were 
such a rough looking set of individuals that 
I chose ‘‘to stand off and look on.’’ Never- 
theless I secured some relics from a group 
of very courteous officers who were beg- 
ging us girls for souvenirs.—[Meadow Lily. 





Circle News—Our circle (13) is prospering 
finely. It takes the letters quite a long 
time to go round, but they come after a 
while. They are long and interesting. We 
have named our circle Crescent. We are 
to have some kind of a pin badge with the 
letters of our circle upon it.—[Alice B. 
Kemp, Secretary. 

The letters have reached me the second 
time, being 68 days on the way. All are in- 
teresting and pleasant to read.—[Secretary 
of Letter Circle No 26. 

Where is No 8? I am the 11th in my cir- 
cle and received the letters June 4, and sent 
them on the next day. I have not received 
them yet.—[Lilian Hall. 

The letters have been around once and we 
anticipate much pleasure and_ profit 
through our circle.—[C. F. Littlefield, Sec- 
retary of Circle 3. 

I am No 4 of circle No 20 and received 
the letters April 6 for ‘the first time. I 
have heard nothing from them since. No 
16 wrote and said.she had received them 
the first time, so they must be between 
Nos 10 and 4. Will some one that knows 
where they are send them along?—[Edith 
P. Kilburn. 


Let’s Love Our Own—Chatterbox, I agree 
with you about boys, but differ somewhat 
about girls. Of course girls cannot enlist, but 
they do not always stop at a good cry. 
Usually we that use our children so that 
they enlist, do not treat the ones left any 
better. We feel as though we were the 
much abused parents, and seek to let those 
left know. it, when how many heartaches 
we could save if we would try through our 
mistakes to make those left more happy. 
But. we may give our money to charity, we 
may give it to the clergy to have our names 
eulogized after death, we may pick up our 
belongings and tramp from the east to the 
west, from the north to the south, and leave 
our children toiling for the bare necessaries 
of life, and hardly that, for the need of the 
very money we are so lavish with to others. 
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SAVED SOLDIERS! 





Who Used Paine’s Celery Compound Did 
Not Suffer from Fever. | 


~~ 
SS SS 
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~The soldiers who did the most good were 
those who kept well. 

There were plenty of brave men who were 
ef little use when the time came, because 
they took less care of their health than 
they did of their musket. 

Malaria and other fevers soon picked out 
these men much more unerringly than the 
enémy’s sharpshooters. 

One set of men went about keeping well 
in a businesslike way. They took Paine’s 
celery compound at the first indications of 
intestinal troubles, weakness, or when fa- 
tigued and liable to fevers. They used 
Paine’s celery compound to purify their 
blood and put their health on a firm basis 
as soon as they made up their minds to join 
the service. 

Corporal Beckwith thinks there was a 
great deal of needless sickness among the 
volunteers. At Chickamauga many of his 
mess mates followed his example and for- 
tified themselves against disease by Paine’s 
celery compound, and not a man of them 
had malaria or fever of any sort or spent 
a day in vhe hospital. 

Corporal Beckwith writes: 

CAMP OLYMPIA, Sept 17, 1898. 

Dear Sirs—When I see so many of my 
roor comrades coming home looking fit on- 
ly for a hospital cot, I give thanks to 
Paine’s celery compound for the fact that 
I went through my enlistment without any 
doctor’s medicine and am _ to-day even 
healthier than when I went to Chickamau- 
ga. I firmly believe that this good health is 
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which made my 


last winter and spring, 
blood pure and nerves strong to resist ma- 


laria and keep me well. Very truly yours, 
CORPORAL JAMES O. BECKWITH, 
Co M, First Vt Volunteer Infantry. 

Secretary of War Stanton used to say 
that the best definition of rest is a change 
ot occupation. That may be true for one 
in health, but a sick person needs to have 
his digestion regulated, his blood purified 
and his nerves invigorated. Paine’s cel- 
ery compound brings the sort ‘of rest the 
sick body requires through sleep and nour- 
ishment. 

Just as the great lawyer studies each one 
of his cases till he knows it on every side 
and in every possible aspect, so Prof Ed- 
ward E. Phelps, M_D, LL D, of Dartmouth 
college, the discoverer of Paine’s celery 
compound, had studied the nerves in health 
ard disease, when well nourished and when 
under-nourished, in inen and women and 
children years before he looked for the rem- 
edy. Paine’s celery compound was. the 
outcome of his entire professional life. A 
fitting memorial to a life of hard study and 
close observation—a remedy that the world 
could not lose to-day, at any price! 

Paine’s celery compound calms and equal- 
izes all the nervous tissues and induces the 
Lody to take on solid flesh. It purifies the 
tlood, as is so clearly shown by the rapid 
clearing of the skin of all evidences of bad 
humors within. It is anvinfallible relief for 
salt rheum, eczema and all blood diseases. 
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Let us leve and cherish our children, our 
brothers and sisters, then when death 
comes, let it be from sickness or on the field 
of battle, we shall feel no remorse. We shall 
not have to go tramping around over this 
earth seeking for something to fill the 
empty heart, it will be right at home with 
those God has given us. May He pity any 
parent that is wandering for the lack of 
that love they have lost.—[Old Man. 





WNever—lIn a breezy, insulting letter, Eng- 
lish Girl says, “This country does not come 
to England's level,’ and our flag, our good 
old stars and stripes, she says “can be 
beaten all to pieces by the British union 
Jack.” Never! Think of it, you soldier’s 
sons and daughters whose fathers or grand- 
fathers might have fought many a hard 
tattle under its starry folds. England's 
flag, nor any other country’s flag, can ever 
come half way up on a level with that of 
America!—[A Soldier’s Daughter. 

The idea of English Girl coming over to 
‘America and running down our country! 
Although I don’t blame her for standing up 
for her own country, I don’t want her to 
say anything against ours. The stars and 
stripes are all right.—[Celeste. 





Pool—I must ask Miss Idal why she 


thinks I “would be a nice boy to have 
around, nicer thanthe other boys who write 
to the Table.”” Penmar wants to know what 
is wrong in playing pool or billiards. It is 
not so much in the playing as the company 
you are thrown into. As a rule_it is the 
rougher class who frequent billiard and 
pool rooms. Maybe you don’t go to public 
pool rooms, but you have a friend who does. 
“Some time he will ask you to step in and 
have a game. You like to play and so you 
go in. Next time you go that way you 
stop without an invitation, and so keep go- 
ing down. I think Chatterbox is right. 
Fidget asks if the Other Fellow would like 
to correspond with her. Well, I guess yes; 
just send your address, Fidget, with your 
next letter.—[The Other Fellow. 





At School—There are 19 scholars in our 
school, and 11 of them are girls and the rest 
boys. I am writing this in school. We have 
jolly times here at school noons and re- 
cesses. I[ had rather go to school than to do 
most anything else.—[A. G 





Name Him—We have the cutest, little 
black and white shepherd pup that I ever 
saw, and we can’t find any name good 
enough for him. Won't some of the Ta- 
blers be kind enough to send me a few? 


I was surprised at the way some 
of the girls talked about their broth- 
ers. I don’t think one of my brothers could 


do anything so bad that I would not speak 
to him. I felt like saying when I read 
some of Chatterbox of Chautauqua’s let- 
ters, ‘“Them’s my sentiments tew.” Lama 
farmer’s daughter, of medium size, and 
just sweet sixteen.—[{Queenie. 

Our Congress—Why not have a few sen- 
ators (we have Representatives already) 
and call it the Young Folks’ Congress in- 
stead of the Table? Ithink it would be more 
appropriate. Are the Owls still represent- 
ed at the Table, but under other names? 
Who can tell me the real name of the 
Flicker-tail state? Chatterbox of Chau- 
tauqua is one of the right kind. Had it 
not been for you, I should probably have 
not appeared at the Table. Do write again. 
I shall give you my place if you cannot 
find any other seat vacant. I wrote a 
school composition on Chivalry once.—[One 
of Those Bashful Boys. 





What is as high as a house, as low as a 
mouse, as bitter as gall, and sweet after all. 
One of my friends, Mr Ivor Armistead, has 
2 wheel, and last Sunday he rode up to his 
cousin’s. I was there and wanted to take 
a ride. He told me to get on, while he held 
the wheel; so I did get on, and he wheeled 
me a little way down the road. Coming 
back he only held on to the saddle. I came 
very near taking a fall, but finally I learned 
to balance myself and guide the wheel. 
[King Cotton. 





Not Too Bold—I don’t believe there is a 
girl anywhere who doesn’t like a nice boy. 
I know I do. I have several brothers at 
home and they are just as good as you 
would want any boy to be. They are al- 
ways willing to take me anvwhere I want 
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to go. There is nothing I dislike so much 
as a bashful bey, and as a rule there are 
generally more bashful boys than girls. I 
tell you what, girls, I like a fellow that has 
got lots of iife in him. But then, they had 
better be a little backward than too bold. 
My ideal of a young man is one with 
light hair and complexion, blue eyes, not 
sq very tall and tolerably heavy-set. I 
want him to have a good education and 
stand pretty high up in the world.—[Pansy 
Blossom. 


Canned Tomatoes—Pond Lily, I send 
the following recipe for canning to- 
matoes: Peel tomatoes, quarter and 
put in cans. Press down tightly 
until cans are full. Put covers on. Put 
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in a kettle of cold water, bring to a boil. 
When boiled 40 minutes, take them out and 
fill with warm water. Seal tight and set 
away in a dry, cool place. My mother cans 
her tomatoes by the above recipe every 
year. Her preserved tomatoes rarely spoil. 
Mamma thinks Illinois Cowboy’s chow-chow 
recipe a nice one. She is going to make some 
soon. Then I will write and let you know 
how it tastes. I think you are a good boy 
to help your mother, South Carolina Boy. 
I would iike to make your acquaintance. 
I admire a noble boy who is not afraid to 
protect his sister from an insult. I think if 
more boys were like him there would be 
much less trouble in the world. I would be 
pleased to see more boys like him at the 
Table.—[Lilly May Howard. 
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Don’t wear your working apron all the 


time—it’s a sign of poor management. 


all your cleaning with 


OUST ests: 


and Pe can change your working clothes for resting 
clo 


es early in the day. 
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Powder 


—-_ 
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It saves time, work and 


worry. Largest package—greatest economy. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago. 


St. Louis. 
Philadel 





New York. Boston. 
phia. 








PERFECT SEWING MACHINES. 


Perfect in Its Manufacture, 





Perfect in Its Fine Appearance. 
Perfect in Its Materials. Perfect in Its Working. 


Perfect in Its Attachments. 
Cheapest Perfect Machine ever Made. 


“AGRICULTURIST” SEWING MACHINES, 
named in honor of the A.nericanAgriculturist, which 
has during more than 40 years worked earnestly and 
successfully against the euormous prices and profits 
of the monopolies which firmly hold prices at four to 
eight times the cost of making; and also against the 
desperate efforts to secure extensions of the monopo- 
lists’ patents. These machines fully carry out our 
long and earnestly sought plan of supply ing direct to 
the people a positively well made, first-class working 
machine at the lowest possible price, when 
manufactured on # large scale with the latest im. 
proved machinery, thus economizing in the cost also 
of materiais purchased in immense quantities at the 
very lowest wholesale rates. These go direct from 
the manufactory to the purchaser without the inter- 
vention of agents or dealers, their commissions, rents, 
profits, advertising, ete., which more than double the 
first cost of manufacturing. 


Manufactured Expressly for the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
and by them supplied to their subscribers only. Any 
non-subscribers can avail themselves of our low 


rates by simply subscribing for our Journal at $1.00 
a year. 


“ Agriculturist " Sewing Machine No. 4, Freight Prepaid, £19.00. 





| WARRANTED 


FOR 5 YEARS. 


A complete set of attachments in solid steel and 
heavily plated, in a fancy box, accompanies each machine. 
The “ Agriculturist * machines are all alike, the num- 
bers differing from each other mainly in the drawers. 
They all have the Bentwood Cover, the latest and most 








fashionable style, in its curved cover top. 


Our prices include packing, cartage, putting on cars 
and prepayment of freight, in either oak or black walnut. 


OUR SPECIAL PRICES FOR “Ac RICULTURIST”’ 
SEWING MACHINES. 


No. 2, two drawers, $17.50 
No. 3, four drawers (two on cach side), 18.25 
No. 4, six drawers (three on each side), 19.00 


(Center drawer on each of above). 


No. 5, Drop Top—four drawers, 204d 


FREIGHT PREPAID. The above prices include prepayment by us of freight to all points in the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains. Ali machines are guaranteed for 5 years, Cash must accompany each order, as 


we cannot afford to send them out C. O. D. 


Those not subseribers to this journal must add $1.00 for a year’s subscription. 
full particulars with reference to “ AGRICULTURIST” Sewing Machines, and also other sewing machines 
Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


givin 
which we handie. 


NEW YORE, 52 Lafayette Place. CHICAGO, Marquette Buildine. 


Send two-cent stamp for circulars 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, Homestead Bldg, 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 








THE GOOP COOK. 


Tricks with Sweet Potatoes. 


EVA GAILLARD 





Sweet potatoes make fine potato-chips if 
used just as common potatoes are. To fry 
them after they are cooked, cut in slices, 
dip in eggs and bread crumbs and fry as 
oysters. 

To make croquettes of sweet potatoes, 
take three teacupfuls of mealy baked pota- 
toes, a tablespoonful of butter, a teaspoon- 
ful of lemon juice, the yolk of one egg, a gill 
of milk and salt and pepper to taste. Work 
#xll together thoroughly with a fork, then 
form into round cakes, dip in egg and 
crumbs and fry in smoking fat. 

If sweet potatoes are boiled for dinner, 
boil half a dozen more than will be need- 
ed and then prepare them as a hot dish 
for tea, in the following way: When cold, 
peel them and cut into long slices, about 
half an inch in thickness. Place the 
slices on a shallow dish that has been well- 
buttered, dredge lightly with flour, sprinkle 
over them two tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
half a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, 
then a little more flour and last of all some 
bits of butter and a cupful of milk. Cover 
and cook in a moderate oven -until done, 
then remove the cover and brown slightly. 

A sweet potato pie is a fine thing if right- 
ly made and the following is a good re- 
cipe: Mash enough boiled potatoes to make 
a cupful. To this add a heaping table- 
spoonful of sugar, one of butter, a pinch 
of salt, half a teaspoonful of lemon juice 
and a cup and a half of milk. Bake with 
one crust and put a meringue over the top 
in the usual way, being sure to add a few 
drops of lemon juice to it. 





Pumpkin Pudding—When making pies 
in the usual way save out a pint of the 
stewed pumpkin after it is sifted and add 
to it a pint of rich cream, a scant cupful of 
butter, a cup of sugar and mace, cinnamon 
and nutmeg, or any spices liked. Beat 8 
eggs to a foam and add gradually to the 
mixture, then add a wineglass of rose water 
and beat the mixture hard. Bake in a well 
buttered dish for three-quarters of an hour 
in a rather quick oven. Serve cold and see 
that it is very cold. It is a change from 
pumpkin pie to pumpkin pudding.—[Eva 
Gaillard. 





A “Tip’—Put pans into which milk is to 
be strained into boiling water and cover 
with other hot pans. You will find you 
have nearly double the quantity of cream, 
~vhich will make more and delicious but- 
ier.—[Claribel, 





Elderberry Wine—Select dead ripe ber- 
ries, let them stand two or three days, then 
press out the juice. For every 3 gallons of 
juice use 7 gallons of water, and 3% lbs of 
sugar for every gal of liquid thus formed. 
For the whole quantity add one gill of 
veast, and when fermented skim and add 
1 ounce of ginger root, 2 ounces cloves, 3 
ounces of allspice pulverized, and 1 quart of 
French brandy, then cask and bottle for 
use. Two bushels of berries make 21 gallons. 
This recipe makes 10 gallons.—[{Experience. 





Another Tomato Catsup—lI wish to send 
the Tablers my recipe for catsup. Peel 
two gallons of tomatoes and remove as 
many seeds as possible, cook thoroughly 
fer one hour, then strain through a sieve. 
Return to the stove and cook two hours, 
then add three tablespoons salt, one table- 
spoon black pepper, one tablespoon mus- 
tard, one-half tablespoon allspice, one table- 
spoon cinnamon, one-half tablespoon 
cloves, one-half pod red pepper cut fine, 
and one quart good cider vinegar; then 
cook an hour longer. Bottle-or can while 
hot; cork tightly and keep in a cool place. 
The “goodman” will thank you many 
times if you make this catsup for him.— 
iOlympia. 





Squash Cakes are made by taking 2 cup- 
fuls of raw, grated squash and adding to 
it a very scant teaspoonful of salt, a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of sugar and half a cupful 
of sweet cream. When this is all beaten 
smoothly together, add 2 well-beaten eggs 
and 2 even tablespoonfuls of flour. Bake in 
Small cakes on a greased griddle, and eat 
hot.—[Eva. 
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SOA 


The Whole Family Supplied with Laundry 
and Toilet Soaps for a year at Half Price. 
Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after, 


On Thirty Days’ Free Trial. 



























order. We make no charge for what you 
shipment duy after order is received. Mo 


auqua De 
bors, who readily pay the listed retai 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., 
Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Established 1875. Capital $500,000. 


many in your vicinity. 


contents of a Combination Box gore a few neigh- 
ail prices. This 

provides the $10 needful to pay our bill,and gives the 1 
young folk the premium as ‘‘a middleman’s profit.” 
he wide successof this plan confirms all our claims. 





: : I? IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE GOOD SOAP. Our soaps are sold 
; = entirely on their merits, with our guarantee of purity. Thousands 
=. of Families Use Them, and have for many years, in every locality, 


Ask us for your neighbor’s testimonials. 


THE LARKIN PLAN 


saves you half the regular retail prions ; halfthecost. You 
pay but the usual retail value o 
men’s profits are yours in a premium ; itself of equal value. 


“Chautauqua” Rocker 
and Reclining Chair. 


Can be adjusted to any position, and changed 
the occupant while reclining. Head-rest adjustable. Soaring 
seat. A synonym of luxurious ease and ort. It is buil 
of oak, polished antique finish. The entire chair is uphol- 
. : : stered with corduroy in crimson, old red, tobacco brown, blue 
or olive, as desired. It is very strong and perfectly simple in construction and fully guaranteed. 

AFTER THIRTY Days’ TRIAL if the purchaser 
finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality and the 
premium entirely satisfactory aud as represented, 
remit $10; if not, notify us goods are coy we to our 


ave used. COMBINATION BOX. 


If you remit in advance, you will receive in addi- 
tion a nice present for the lady of the house, and 
mey re- 

Sunded promptly if the BOX or PREMIUM does not 
prove ali expected. Safe delivery guaranteed. The 
transaction is not complete until you are satisfied. 10 Bars 


Many gee and maidens easily earn a Chau- 
s 


the soaps and all middle- 


at will by 


OUR GREAT 


Enough to Last an Average Family One Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
100 Bars “‘Sweet Home” Soap .. . . $5.00 

For all laundry and household pur- 
posesithas nosuperior. Large bars. 

White Woollen Soap _... - -70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 


remi 2 ividing 12 . Boraxine Powder (fallibs.) 1.20 
or other premium free by dividing the pyr Eo 


4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Boap . . -20 
-4 Doz. Modjesks. Complexion e 6 
Perfume exquisite. A matchless 
beautifier. 

1-4 Doz. Old English Castile Boap . . . 30 


1-4 Doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap . -26 

1-4 Doz, Elite Glycerine Toilet Boap . -25 

BE ee gh ee i 30 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 

1-4 Doz. Bulphurfoap ..... - 30 

1 Bottle, 1 Ounce, Modjeska Perfume . 30 

Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 


1 Jar, 2 Ounces, Modjeska Cold Cream . 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 


1 Bottle Tooth Powder .. . 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
Booklet gums, sweetens the breath. 
1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Boap P 
Illustrating 15 The Contents, Bought at Retail, Cost . $10.00 
Premiums sent @ The Premium, Worth at Retail. . . , 10.00 








onrequest. > for SIO, sine Sete! $20 


(Premium gratis.) 





A representative of this paper having visited the factory of the Larkin Seep Compens, ihe editor cheerfully 


gives his endorsement to the above advertisement. This offer is one of big-va 


reader should take advantage of it. 


ue for a little money, and every 


From The Independent, New York--The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only 
do they give you a box of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each pur- 
chaser a valuable premium, aud we personally know they carry out what they promise. 








The Difference. 


The difference between the Success and 
the Agriculturist sewing machines which 
we offer our readers lies principally in the 
form of tension, though the latter is more 
highly finished in all details. Both are vi- 
trating shuttle machines, but the Success 
has the flat and the Agriculturist the round 
or wheel tension. The latter has always 
been considered the better, for the reason 
that the thread passing between two discs 
governed by a spring having an equal pres- 
sure at all times, there is a positive control, 
and there is no wear upon the metal to 
form a groove, for each turn of the thumb 
screws changes the path of the thread, 
leaving no chance to wear. In the flat ten- 
sion, composed of two flat pieces of metal, 
constant use will of necessity wear a 








groove, and the control of the thread is al- 
so not as positive as in the wheel tension. 

Send a two-cent stamp for an illustrated 
pamphlet giving full descriptions, prices, 
etc, of all sewing machines which we offer 
our subscribers. 


EE 
Stand Cover—The simplest, prettiest and 


most durable table cover I have seen for a 
long time took first premium at our county 
fair, a yard of tan-colored, thick, figured 
linen, with Mexican work across the ends 
a finger from the fringed edge. It was done 
with linen thread, same shade and the size 
of the warp on which the cloth was woven, 
and sufficient thread was drawn in at the 
ends to make the fringe thick enough to 
knot. It was for a stand a foot square to 
hold a single vase or book, and will last a 
lifetime. Coffee should be added to its 
wash water.—[White Ribbon. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


An Original Quilt. 





The quilt block is from an original de- 
A. Peterson. 


sign by Miss Esther The 





specimen from which the picture was made 
is very pretty, the background being of 
white cashmere, and the small pieces of 
navy blue and reddish brown cashmere, em- 
broidered with pink silk. 





Military Capes. 


Golf capes and military capes are to be 
the most popular and fashionable wraps 
for fall and early winter, our model being 
one of the prettiest designs. It is made 
of army blue broadcloth, lined with bright 
red taffeta silk, and the shoulders are 





No 21,364. Sizes 


"W 
Sms -:, 


Ladies’ Military Cape. 
medium and large. 


adorned with stitched tabs to imitate epau- 
lets. Four brass buttons fasten the front, 
and the neck is completed by a plain mili- 
tary collar or a high storm collar. The 
price of each pattern is 10c, when or- 
dering of the pattern department at this 
office. Don’t forget to give sizes and num 


bers in ordering. 
__ 


Aprons for Christmas, 
SARAH E, GANNETT, 





The first on the list requires one and one- 
eighth yards of yard-wide material, exclu- 
sive of strings. Fine linen lawn is best, but 
any fine, plain, white material, the threads 
of which will draw easily, will do. Make 
a hemstitched hem, two inches in width, 
down each side and across the bottom. 
Above the bottom hem make two half-inch 
tucks, leaving half an inch of space be- 
tween the two, and between the lower one 
and the hem. Above these make a tuck one 
and a half inches in depth, and above this 
cne-half inch tuck. Be careful to leave ex- 
actly half an inch of space between every 
two tucks. The tucks should be. hand-run, 
not machine-stitched. Now work a row of 
double featherstitching between every two 
tucks and between the lower tuck and the 
hem. 

On the left side, above the tucks, draw 
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the threads for three, connected two-inch 
squares. Fit a bit of the lawn, two inches 
square, on each, and hemstitch it to the 
crawn square. Finish the apron at the top 
with a belt, and if you have strings, ‘which 
edd very much to its dressy appearance, 
vou must have another yard of the mate- 
rial from which to make them. They should 
be one yard in length, four inches in width, 
and finished at the bottom by a hem- 
stitched hem one inch in depth. It is more 
economical, in buying material for aprons, 
to get enough for three or four off the same 
piece of lawn, and then the yard used for 
strings will suffice for all. 

Anothe2r pretty apron is also made of 
linen lawn, hemstitched all around like the 
last one, and tucked or not as you choose. 
At the top fold and stitch a hem two inches 
wide. Half an inch from the top ofthe 
hem stitch across again. This makes @ 
casing through which ribbon of any desired 
color can be drawn for strings for tying 
the apron, while the half-inch hem left at 
the top makes a tiny ruffle for a finish. 
This style of apron is especially dear to 
the laundress, because it is so easy to iron. 

Another apron which I own, and which is 
dear to my heart, is made of black india 
silk. Get silk thirty inches wide if possible, 
end one yard in length. Hemstitch a two- 
inch hem all around it, and make a casing 
in the top hem, as in the one just described, 
for your ribbon strings. Across the bottom 
work a spray of wild roses, holly, or any 
desired flower, and let the ribbon for the 
strings match the flower in color. 

But, after all, the most desirable apron 
for household use is the large-sized nurse’s 
apron. This can be made of material as 
fine and dainty as you choose, and is really 
the best for almost any use. Fine, cross- 
barred nainsook is the best, for it shows soil 
or rumple far less than a plain goods. Three 
yards of nainsook, thirty inches in width, 
is ample quantity. Take the belt off the 
width of the goods. Then cut the remain- 
aer in halves, take the strings off the side 
of one-half, and cut'the remainder of this 
piece into halves down the middle, to serve 
as side breadths for the apron. Make a 
hem as deep as your conscience and your 
length will allow, and when finished you 
will have a sufficiently pretty apron for any 
home use. Always make fine aprons like 
these by hand, especially the hems. 

EEO 

A Witness of and participant in the fa- 
mous Lincoln-Douglas campaign, Hon Carl 
Schurz, has gathered together in an article 
which he has prepared for the Youth's 
Companion, his reminiscences, which have 
not only historical value, but also an eye 
to amusing situations illustrative of politi- 
cal life in the early “sixties.”’ 





Grape Wine—Pick the grapes from the 
stem, drop in the barrel. To 4 lbs grapes 
add 1 lb sugar. Close the barrel and shake 
the barrel every few days. Bottle or not, 
as you choose.—[Experience. 





The lamp-chimney Index _ 
is worth some dollars a year 


to you — free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





EGULAR $5.00 WATERPRUOF 
Meee ete Gok tals 0d, out 
Send No Money. {25 ‘sona to us, 
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weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and 
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cluding Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, and Mrs. Alice 
Evans, of Baltimore, Md., testify to its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in Kidney and other disorders peculiar to 
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That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
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Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 
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Talk Around the Table, 


Alice Weathervane—I am inclined to 


think Alice Louise is sitting on the fence or 
is something like the wind, changing her 
course frequently. In her first letter she 
advocates divorce as the proper thing, in 
her second she says she believes in women 
making a congenial home. I had not one 
husband in mind to reform, as Alice seems 
to think, and do not make a practice of 
reforming other women’s husbands, but if 
I did it would not be one, but all I could. 
™ may be only 20 and therefore unable to 
judge, but I have had ample opportunity, 
and should we not profit by the experience 
of people competent to judge, also, Alice? 
You informed me you belonged to the W C 
T A. Now in this association first comes 
Christianity, and where is your belief in the 
Bible when you advocate divorcee, when you 
have shown no charity for drunkards? Did 
God, himself, ever pass by sinners? Has he 
ever separated himself from them in life? 
Had he not charity? Let us hear more from 
your experienee in 40 years more. You may 
possibly be able to find one wife of drunk- 
ard who is not a poor, sickly, hard-working 
woman, as I have in my short life been able 
to find a score or more.—{A Future Help- 
mate. 


Caustic Comments—Bachelor of Corda- 


ville must be a good temperate man, as he 
does not believe in growing people from a 
bottle. Alice E. Pinney must be very fond of 
staying in the house, as she is afraid to 
help the men folks out of doors for fear 
she might fall in love with one of them. 
Canadian Sunbeam must hate all men, be- 
cause she got fooled by one. Walter Reece, 
if you would like to help your 1000 bache- 
ior friends to find a wife, why don’t you 
start a matrimonial paper, or go to Presi- 
dent McKinley and get him to send down a 
train load of girls, for them to marry?— 
{Highfly. 











Hepsy'’s Faculty—When I read Susan 
Nipper’s stricture on my letter circle idea, I 
was reminded of a remark that a hired girl 
of mine made to me one day. She told me 
that I had the best faculty of making my- 
self misunderstood of anyone that she knew 
of. I am inclined to think that I yet possess 
that faculty. What I meant was simply 
this: I don’t like to come in contact with 
what grates on my ideas as right, fitness, 
suitability and the like, neither do I im- 
agine that others do, and as some of the 
young people—my own included—are inclin- 
ed to be a bit fastidious, I thought they 
would not enjoy themselves to be with 
us. I do not dislike young  peo- 
ple, far from it, and am always glad to re- 
ceive a call or any Attention from them, and 
have no doubt but that I should enjoy their 
letters quite as much as any of the others. 
I really hope that our letter circle will ma- 
terialize. Wish that the letters were on the 
way to me now.—[Hepsy True. 





Blind and Deaf—It is amusing to hear 
girls and boys of 20 or less years give sage 
advice as to the managing of husbands and 
wives and the rearing of children, and the 
conducting of affairs in general. I know 
a young lady who had very decided views 
as to how children should -be managed, and 
told how she would manage if she had 
any of her own. Well she got married and 
in due tinie she had children, and her fine- 
spun theories were cast to the winds, and 
the children managed her with a high hand. 
My mother used to say that in order to 
keep peace and good will in that family 
that there were times when one must be 
blind and deaf both and my word for it, if 
these girls and boys will follow this rule 
through their married life, when the time 
comes fer them to assume the yoke matri- 
monial, much contention and heartache 
will be avoided. Above all things I would ad- 
vise young people never to marry unless it 
is a case of real, genuine old-fashioned love. 
The glibness with which some talk of di- 
vorce and the cheap rate at which they can 
be obtained seems to cause the advanced 
woman to take chances in matrimony which 
she would otherwise avoid. The minister 
who said the words when I was married, 
among other things said: ‘“‘What therefore 
God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder.” Now this is the true doctrine, and 
the woman who does not feel that she can 
stick to her husband through evil as well 
as good report, had best not be married at 
all. If our law said that divorced people 
should not marry. until one or the other 
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were dead, there would be fewer divorces, 
at least is the epinion of—[An Old Fel- 
iow. 


The Stery—For months I have been 
watching with extreme interest the differ- 
ent topics that have been introduced around 
the Table, and at last have noted with sat- 
isfaction that the Bachelor of Cordaville is 
to have a rest. I am in favor of Aleck 
Beresford’s scheme for a serial story writ- 
ten entirely by Tablers. I remember a sim- 
ilar experiment in the days of the old New 





England Homestead, when three popular 
contributors were chosen to write on the 
origin of a Mother Goose rhyme (Jack 


Spratt), We had no end of amusement 
with the three different versions of J. &., 
and the greatest fun of all was, that when 
it came to guessing the identity of the 
authors, not one of the many guessers hit 
upon a correct set of guesses. Let us have 
the story, by all means.—[Jean Ingersoll. 





Too Late—Future Helpmate, don’t marry 


that man to reform him. You would be put- 
ting a premium on vice, for there are plenty 
of fairiy honest men to be found. Habits are 
not attributes of character; they are its 
foundation, superstructure and, in fact, 
character itself. The razing and re-organiz- 
ing of one of those misshapen monstrosi- 
ties such as we often find is too difficult 
a task to be attempted by a woman. In- 
stead of reforming him, her own nature, 
which may or may not have been fair and 
Straight, is much more likely to be dis- 
torted to conform to his, or what is almost 
as bad, warped in the opposite direction. 
The remedy lies not in reforming mature 
eharacters, but in preventing their vicious 
formation. This, of course, must be ac- 
complished during youth by giving the boy 
an opportunity of learning good traits in 
preference to the bad. One of the most 
prolific as well as the easiest remedied 
causes of vice among farmers’ sons is the 
indifference of the parents to the social 
wants of the boys between the ages of 15 
and 20. The daughters of the family are 
provided with as nicely furnished rooms as 
possible, with good clothing and convey- 
ance to places of amusement, but the boy 
finds his sleeping quarters on a cot in one 
corner of the store room or garret, or per- 
chance in the hay mow. His clothes are 
old and coarse, because. ‘“‘he won't take care 
ot good ones.’ How could he? He is forbid- 
den the use of the buggy on various pre- 
texts, and the family seem just as well 
suited if he does not accompany them in 
public places. Parents, can you wonder 
much that when a few years older he seeks 
the company more congenial to his cloth- 
ing and uneultivated manners, the company 
of men whe form the tough element of the 
neighborhood ?—[Bug Eater Bob. 





A Suggestion—Now, since so many of 
our friends have kindly indorsed the writ- 
ing of the proposed Tabiers’ story, I 
suggest that the Host select the 10 authors, 
publish a list of the 10 names selected, in- 
form each auther of the number he or she is 
to fill, and go ahead with the business. 
Would it not add zest and lively interest to 
the story if the members of our once more 
lively circle were used as characters in the 
story? Of course, all the bad characters— 
the rogues, villains, etc—would be outsiders, 
and we would have all the beauty, bright- 
ness, bravery, virtue and nobility of soul 
just among ourselves. And, Mr Host, 
wouldn’t Yensie Carleton and Fred of Sight- 
ly Hill make two pretty good authors? 
{Aleck Beresford. 





Cordaville’s Sleeves—Maid of Greenfield, 
let's shake. You have voiced my sentiments 
exactly. Poor Bachelor of Cordaville!’ How 
he has caught it fer telling the truth. If 
he will send me his coat I will mend it 
for him; it surely needs it, he has laughed 
in the sleeves so much. They surely are 
all torn te pieces. I know that all of the 
$8 girls are not lazy, but we have many 
here that could pose for the picture that 
he has drawn.—[Olympia. 





V. H., the initials in Miss Williams’s 
handkerchief border, deseribed in Oct 1 
issue, are: D k, double knot; p, picot. 

Congressman William Alden Smith of 
Michigan was once, as a poor boy, ejected 
from a train beeause he could not’ pay his 
fare. -Now he is general counsel for the 


road on which that train wads run. 
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In military prisons an offender is some- 
times sentenced to carry cannon balls from 
one place to another and pile them up all 
day long. Thatisall. Perhaps it does not 
seem very terrible but it soon wears his 
life out. It is practically a death sentence, 
and he knows it; he would rather be shot. 
Mone a sick man feels the same way about 
the burden of digease that he is luggin 
back and forth f day to day. He woul 
as soon be down h a mo disease. It 
will come to that sooner or later. 
man’s life can be dragged out by 
ia and liver complaint. ‘The ex- 
rience of Mr. J. T. Cardwell, of Fall 
reek Depot, Pittsylvania Co., Va., shows 
how Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery saves people from consumption by 
waking up their nutritive organism and 
giving it power to supply pure, healthy 
lood, which drives out blood poisens and 
dead tissues and builds up sound, whole- 
some flesh and muscle. 

“I feel it my duty,” writes Mr. Cardwell in a 
letter to Dr. Plerce. to write you of the lasting 
benefits derived from the use of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery and little ‘ Pellets.’ 
Seven years a I mtracted a severe col 
which baffied the sk: of one of the best - 
sicians im my State. It ran on and I continu- 
ally grew worse until I concluded to write to 
the ‘World’s Di Ty Medical Association.’ 
The answer to m quiry advised me to use 
*Golden Medical Digsvery* and ‘Pellets’ for 
indigestion and liver complaint; at this time 
two months had passed. In two or three da 
after I had commenced the use of r medi- 
cine my cough had entirely stopped, my diges- 
tion was better, my low spirits driven away and 
I felt new life and vigor in my whole body.” 

This marvelous ‘Discovery’? makes 
merve force and rugged power. It is far 
better than oily emulsiotis; it does not 
make flabby fat, it does not increase the 
weight of corpulent people. 
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A Recipe for a Candy Pull. 


MARTHA BURR BANKS. 





Take a batch of girls and boys, 
Season well with mirth and noise, 
Put them in a kitchen wide and roomy. 
Mix in lots of fun and laughter, 

Jokes that echo to the rafter, 

Strain out everything that’s sad or gloomy. 
Pour molasses in a kettle, 

Vinegar and water Gretel 

Then must add, and ere it settle, 

Stir the mass with wood or metal. 

Let it boil till like a linnet 

It has hummed for many a minute, 
Then with butter placed within It, 
Round and round the spoon you spin it. 
Into pans oft used for biscuit 

Quick as winking then you whisk it, 
Out of doors a moment risk it, 

Then around it gaily frisk it. 

Next with hands all spick and spandy, 
Spread with butter standing handy, 
Back and forth the stuff you bandy 
Till it’s light and bright and sandy. 
Pull it, Mandy; pull it, Andy, 

By and by you'll have your candy. 





A Halloween Party. 
DOLLIE MERRILL. 





The invitations were written on a pustal 
card. “Ye are invited to meet your fate. 
Hunt them. Girls.” Then one was ad- 
dressed to each young man they wished 
to attend. On Halloween eve the girls 
went singly before dark and assembled at 
cne house. The blinds were carefully drawn, 
and there they awaited the fun. They tried 
to be very quiet, and succeeded fairly well. 
The young men received their invitations 
the afternoon preceding the evening, and 
were much puzzled, and all eyes were on 
the watch to solve the puzzle. As the 
evening approached, on the street were seen 
forms in mask, and after calling at two or 
three places they hied themselves to the 
very part of the town where the girls were 
in hiding, and they did not have to seek 
long until the very house where the girls 
were hiding was found. They rapped and 
were admitted, and this was what met their 
vision—young ladies all in mask. Each one 
had a new dress on, or one that no one 
knew, and all had a pretty cap like a nurse 
cap over her hair and a thin mask of 
gauze over her face. In one corner of the 
room just peeping out from over the top 
cf a branch of evergreen was a new moon. 
In the middle of the room was a square 
stand, with a shelf underneath. On the top 
of the stand were four pumpkins, and out 
of each was cut a single letter. The first 
was F, the second was A, the third was 
T, the fourth was E,—spelling the word 
fate. Of course one had to go clear around 
the stand to makeoutthe word. In a basket 
en the shelf of the stand were peanuts 
which had been split open and the kernels 
removed, and in their place was a little 
roll of dress goods, being a piece of some 
young lady’s costume as she was dressed 
that night. This was the way to find your 
partner for the evening. Each gentleman 
was to take one peanut, untie the ribbon 
that held it together (which was baby rib- 
bon, all blue, tied around the peanut with 
2 double bowknot), open its contents and 
then hunt his ‘‘fate.’’ 

In every nook and corner, and every pos- 
sible place, artistically arranged with 
Loughs of trees, were pumpkin faces grin- 
ning at you, with occasionally one with a 
word carved out. One was “doomed,” one 
was “hunt,” another “your,” another 
“fairy.”’ These were made as the pump- 
kin faces and the new moon, by marking 
the letters or designs on the outside of the 
pumpkin and then cutting them out in the 
pumpkin. Then a small round piece was 
cut out in the top of the pumpkin, the 
seeds cleaned out, and a piece of tissue pa- 
per pinned smooth over the letters or de- 
signs, and a lighted candle set inside, mak- 
ing it to stand on the pumpkin by drop- 
ping a few drops of the melted candle where 
the candle- should stand, and immediately 
standing the candle in it, holding it steady 
for a moment, when it would stand alone. 
This room had no light, only that given 
by the new moon and the grinning faces 
und words. In another room, well lighted, 
“rere in one corner hid by a small tree, a 
iarge punch bowl, a dipper and a glass, 
with a card on which was printed, ‘‘Nectar, 
pure and sweet,” (in the bowl was ice cold 
water); “help yourself.’” In the center of 
the room was a tub of water on a chair, in 
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which floated some lovely apples. To get 
one, you must bite at one hard enough to 
hold to it with your teeth, not touching 
it with your hands; the hands should be 
folded behind you. In another corner were 
apples, each held by a string fastened to 
the ceiling. They are set a swinging and 
you must catch one in your teeth. In an- 
other corner of the room were these words 
cut out of a large black pasteboard, which 
was framed with dried grasses, ‘‘Fairies do 
eat.” “Find out where if you can.”’ Of 
course there had to be a light back of the 
pasteboard to bring out the letters. A lamp 
set in a box and the pasteboard set in front 
of it is an easy way to arrange it. The 
tissue paper should be used over the let- 
ters, and may be any color, but red is pret- 
tiest. 

In another corner was a postoffice, where 
each gentleman got a letter telling him 
where to find the key to unlock the door to 
the fairies’ dining room; over this postof- 
fice box was a large spider’s web made of 
strings which ran to every part of the room, 
and out of the room. The letters said to 
take hold of ore of the spiders’ webs and 
follow it to the end. Of course every one 
got hold of a string, and expected it would 
take them to the dining room, but when 
they got to the end of the string (which 
was fastened here and there, in such a way 
as was most impossible to get it loose), 
they found a card fast to the string, which 
had to be untied and carried with them as 
&n admittance ticket, and on the card was 
a single word, “Hunt.’’ As the partners 
tad been found while in the first-named 
100m, they accompanied the young men in 
their hunt for the dining place, where the 
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fairies eat. After a time of hunting it was 
located in the third story, where a table 
long enough to seat the whole company was 
set. The refreshments consisted of brown 
bread and butter, red apples, cucumber 
pickles, doughnuts and sweet cider, cheese 
and pumpkin pie. All the napkins were pa- 
per. When the heur arrived to go home 
all felt that they had had a fine time, and 
each one hoped the ‘“Fates’’ would have 
another Halloween party next year. 





A Halloween Suggestion. 
WADY. 





The Editor says there is need of a hint 
for Halloween entertainments. I have a 
new idea for use at supper time. Put up 
a couple of sheets—or more—and cut slits 
through them at the right hight, through 
which ladies, concealed behind, may pro- 
ject hands, the right hands. The problem 
is to guess the right hands. That is, sell! 
a pair of supper tickets to each gentleman, 
which will include one lady’s hand for the 
supper—in fact the whole lady. All rings 
should be removed to make the “guessing” 
genuine. Every young man would then 
carry out to supper the young woman of 
his choice (?) with or against her will; and 
the scheme has the advantage that “‘all the 
girls stand the same chance.”’ The ‘beau 
tiful hands’’ may be first chosen perhaps, 
but the plan has many advantages which 
I ean see. The idea need not be confined to 
this evening alone. At any party where 
supper is to be served the plan could be 
used. If no old sheets were available 
which might be cut, then I suggest that 








HAPPY MOTHERS AND HEALTHY CHILDREN. 





Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound Goes Straight to the Cause 
of All Female Troubles and Assures a Healthy Maternity. 





Mrs. M. SINGER, 104 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y., writes to Mrs. Pinkham 


as follows: 


‘When I applied to you for advice I had been suffering some years from de- 


bility, nervousness, ete. 


to you. 


“*Tam grateful tosay that after taking three 
bottles of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound I was considerably better, and after 
using three more it brought me where I am 
Iam well, and the mother of a three- 


to-day. 
months’ old baby. 
**Doctors had failed to help-me. 


derful remedy.” 


Mrs. ELLA DuNGAN, Reeder’s Mills, Iowa, 


writes: 


‘DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM :—I thank you for what 
your medicine and advice have done for me. 
When he 
was born I was sick only fifteen minutes, 
whereas with my other children I was sick for 
two or three days, and also suffered with my 
left leg, and could get nothing to relieve the 
My leg did not trouble [ 
I had no after pains and 


‘*IT have a baby two months old. 


pain but morphine. 
me at all this time. 
was not as weak as I had been before. 


**T cannot praise Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound too highly. May God bless 


you in your noble work.” 


Mrs. J. W. PruEtT, Medford, Oregon, says: 

‘My health, also the baby’s, we owe to \\,( "ae 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound.” ‘ 

Mrs. Joun W. Lone, Wyoming, lowa, writes: 

‘I had shooting pains all over my body, was very 
weak and nervous. I could not straighten up. I wishe 
to become a mother but was afraid I never could. 


A Million Women Have Been Benefited by Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice and Medicine 


I had had several 
miscarriages and was pregnant when I wrote 


I have no 
one to thank but Mrs. Pinkham and her won- 
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Seventeen months ago I got 
some of your Vegetable Compound, and after taking half a bottle was much re- 
lieved. took four bottles and was cured. Now I have a big baby boy which 
I feel I owe to your Compound. Many thanks for your kind advice.” 
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‘ull particulars and Big Sewing Machine Cat- 
oe FREE EGU 14 F oo. — ee 
" ae. 
ouse on ge. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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two sheets be hung, one above the other, 
and pinned together,the hands being thrust 
out between the pinned places. If some- 
body will try this please report how it 
works. I have never heard of it, and write 
of it merely as theoretically good. Still, I 
don’t. see why it wouldn’t be ‘quite a 
scheme” just the same. 





A Halloween Apple and Nut Party. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 

Apples and nuts have always played an 
important part at the festival of All Hal- 
lows, ever since—far back in the dim ages— 
the first of Moana was dedicated to the 
angel supposed to preside over fruits and 
seeds and was called ‘the day of apple 
fruit.”” An old-fashioned apple-paring bee 
would then be a most appropriate enter- 
tainment for the closing night of October, 
and very useful if the farmer has many ap- 
ples to cut up and dry. This should oc- 
cupy the first part of the evening, and to 
give interest small prizes be awarded to 
those who peel the most fruit, cut the long- 
est unbroken paring and quarter the apples 
fastest. 

The work completed, Halloween tricks 
and sports should follow, as burning nuts 
before the fire, going alone to eat an apple 
before a looking glass and see who will 
peer over your shoulder, and sending snails 
(caught for the purpose) to crawl through 
scattered ashes on the hearth, thereby 
forming the initials of a lover’s name. Fin- 
ally, bring forth a great bowl of apple sauce 
in which has been stirred an almond, a 
chestnut, a peanut and an English walnut 
from which the Kernel has been extracted 
and a ring carefully enclosed within. Sup- 
ply the guests with spoons, and all sitting 
around, dip in and eat until the nuts are 
found. He who gets the almond will ob- 
tain wealth and all his heart desires. The 
one to whom the chestnut falls will pack his 
chest and travel far and wide, the peanut a 
spinster or bachelor doth foretell, while the 
walnut containing the ring predicts a hap- 
py marriage within the year. 

By this time refreshments will be in. or- 
der, and apples and nuts must also figure 
on the menu of the Halloween supper. 
Among the other good things let there be 
apple jelly with whipped cream, apple tarts 
and nuts and apple sajad; cider of course, 
cream walnuts and dainty nut wafers, as 
well as the little seed ¢akes which our an- 
cestors always made t Hallowmas and 
dubbed “soul cakes.” * For. the salad, boil 
a quart of wainut or hickory nut meats 
with a teaspoonful of salt for 10 minutes, 
ccol, drain and dry. Chop six tart apples 
quite fine and mix with the nuts and pour 
a rich mayonnaise dressing over all. For 
the nut. wafers cream together one- 
quarter cup of butter and the same amount 
of’ powdered sugar, add one _ well-beaten 
egg, one-quarter of a cup of.flour and one 
cup of finely chopped nut meats: Drop small 
spoonfuls on buttered pans and bake in a 
moderate oven. 

This will conclude a jolly evening, 
but later, if two girls are to. sleep 
together, they might l.te to try an 
ancient Halloween charm which is so old as 
to be new to this generation. Each one on 
retiring must take a pill composed of a 
walnut, a haZlenut and nutmeg grated and 
mixed together with butter ,and_ sugar. 
Then, according to the antique myth, if she 
is to wed a gentleman of fortune, her sleep 
will be filled with golden dreams. If her 
husband is to be a tradesman, odd noises 
and tumults wil! disturb her slumber, while 
if a traveler is to be her fate, rolls of thun- 
der will she hear and flashing lightning see. 
So portentous are the visions of maidens 
upon “nutcrack night.” 

TI 

“The test of true courage fs serene and 

ee action.’ 





su FFERING WOMEN. 
Women have a great many small complaints 
out of which large ones grow. In consequence of 
irregularities, excessive discharges, nerve com- 
plaints, they are ever on the rack, knowing little 
of comfort. Dr, Greene, [35 W est 14th St., New 
York city, the most suecessful physician in eur- 
ing diseases in this country, and a specialist. of 
the first standing, has made a special study of 
women’s diseases and discovered remedies for 
them which never fail to cure. Any suffering 
woman can consult_Dr.Greene by letter, free of 
expensé. Successful treatment effecting a cure is 
as sure and positive by private correspondence as 
by personal consultation. If you are -troubled 
write to the doctor. Write at once and be the 
sooner cured. 
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TEN PIECES OF LATEST POPULAR PIECES, 
Complete and Unabridged Including Latest 


FOR 95 CENTS. WAR SONGS 


ONLY AND MARCHES, 


Given for only One New Subscriber to this Journal. | 


E have made arrangements with one of the largest music houses in the country to furnish 
our readers with ten pieces, full size, complete and unabridged Sheet Music upon 
terms which enable us to give it w ith only one new subscriber or sell it for twenty-five cents, 
The quality of this sheet meet is the very best. The composers’ names are household words 
ail over the continent. None but high-priced copyright pieces or the most popular reprints, It 
is printed on regular sheet-music paper, from new plates made from large, clear type—includ- 
ing colored titles—and is in every way first-class, and worthy of a place in your home. 


LIST OF THE PIECES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 




















No. PIANO OBR ORGAN. No. VOICE AND PIANO OR ORGAN, 

165 American Liberty Mare . é_\e oe Cook 2 Annie’s Love. Duetfor Soprano, Tenor Winter } 
101 Ancients Abroad; March—Two Step - _ Cook 27 AveMaria,FromCavalleriaRusticana Mascagni . 
37 Battle of Waterloo. Descriptive . Anderson § 149 Beacon Lij zyhtofHome ... . Sstabrooke { 
65 Bells of Corneville. Potpourri .. . Elson 44 Beautiful Face ofJennie,The . . Reissmann k 

35 Black Hawk Waltzes ...... . Walsh 134 Beautiful Moonlight. Duet... . Glover 
61 Bluebird KchoPolka. ... . . « Morrison] {62 Ben Bolt, of‘‘Trilby” fame... . Kneass 
18 Boston Commandery March. ... Carter 12 Bridge, The. Word@by Longfellow Carew 
109 Bridal March from Lohengrin . . . Wagner 78 CanYou,S weetheart \Keepa Secret? £stabrooke 
67 Bryar and Sewall March . . « « JVolesi 922 Changeless.. ..« « es ec ec cee rotvere y 
§33 Cadences and Scales in all Key 3 - « Czerny | 138 Christmas Carol - Turner 
{ Catherine Waltzes . Stroh 42 Come Whenthe Soft Twilight Falis Schumann 
145 Clayton (Adjuta unt) March—Two Ste Pp “Missud 168 Coon’s Breach of Promise. Cake walk Blake 
47 Cleveland’s March. . ° - « Noles§ 92 Cow Bells,The. Boyhood’ sRecollection Grimm 
81 Coming from the Races G alop + « « Wheeler 70 Dear Heart, We’re Growing Old . Estabrooke 
hit Constancy, Romance .. « « « « Fink 428 Don’ t drink, my — jah ews Temp. Hoover 
,os Corn Flower Waltzes .... . . Coote,Jrj §@ Easter Eve. Sacre + « Gounod i 
&41i Crack FourMarck ..... =. . « Ashton 19 ’E Dunno Where ’E Are, Comic . . Eplett F 
71 Crystal Dew Waltz - Durkee 43 Milaline, Waltgson@ « «2cseee et ts jj 
I63 Dewey’s Grand Triumph: ulMarch .° Marcel 126 Far from the Hearthstone . - « « Messer 
417 Echoing Trumpets March .. - « _ Notes t 162 Flag of Our Country. Patriotic . . Mathiot 
421 Electric Light Galop. . - Durkee] 166 Flag, Vhe. Quartette . ...-«.ee Ox 
91 Estella, Air de Ballet. Very fine. . Robinson 144 Flirting in the Starlight .... . Delano 
107 MRBIPOICA 46 3 + es es tt ee 8 Flossie... Waltz Song SE a Cohen 
§65 Evergreen Waltz ..... . . « Stoddavd} {3@ Fora Dream’sSake ...... . Cowen 
77 Fifth Nocturne . eo « » «© « Leybach 36 Forthe Colors. Patriotic. .... Wilson 
69 Flirting in the Star light. Waltz. . Lasaide§ 66 For You We are ory ps at Home J£stabrooke 
97 Fresh Life . e . « « Spindler} 166 om our Home the Lovedare Going Percy 
20 Frolic of the Frogs. - - « Watson] {§0.Gypsy Countess. Duet ..... Glover 
49 Fullof Ginger. March Ga lop. . Nuttina 74 In Beet Seprouber ooo anrve « SR 
847 Grand Commandery Marc h—Tw oO "Step Missud 28 Juanita. Ball Sore a ae ee a 
53 Greeting of Spring, op. 21 . Schultze 98 Kathleen fn — exe «© 6Creue 
873 Hobson of the Merrimac Waltzes . . Jewell 21 Keep the Horseshoe over the Door: . Skelly 
139 Home, Sweet Home. Transcription . Slack§ 132 Kiss me, but don’t say goodbye . . Rutledge 
17 Impassioned Dream Waltzes .. . . Rosas §30 Kiss that bound my Heart to a al Keil 
453 Jenny Lind polka. Fourhands .. . Muller] {64 Larboard Watch. Duet .. - « Williams 
157 Last Hope. Meditation .. .. Gottschalk] 14@ Listento the Mocking Bird. . . lawthorne 
43 Leap Year Schottische iw. 8 6 ow 4, Kahn 48 Little Boy Blue. Solo or Duet « Estabrooke 
159 Lee’s (Gen’l) “Onto Cuba” galop . Durked} 154 Little Voicesatthe Door. .. . « « Dazts 
§41 London March—Two Step . . Missua’ Q@ Lost Chord, The ... + +. + « Sullivan 
99 Maiden’s Prayer,The .... Badarzewske 106 Lottie Bell. . . «+ 0 © © «© © » Gilbert 
45 March Winds Galop . . « + AMansfleld| 49 Love Ever Faithful . ... .. Bucalosst 





63. McKinley and Hobart M: Turner 68 Lovely Little Nellie Dwyer . ... « Casey 


65 Memorial Day March ... .. . Hewitt] 28 Lurline, Do you think of me now? Estabrooke 
{31 Monastery Bells. Nocturne . . « Wely] 442 Massa’s Sleeping in de Churchyard . Keefer 
893 Morning Dew,op.18...... . + Smith} 3O Mission ofa Rose, The. —y & . Cowen 
GI Morning Star MT cis a eo hard Zahn &2 Mother’s Cry, A. (Salvation rmy) Adriance 
837 My Love Polka -. . . « Siehrer] 172 Mother’s Welcome at the Door Estabrooke 
i2 ey Old Kentucky Home. “Variations Cook 54 Musical Dialogue. Duet Helmund 
87 National Anthenis of Eight Great Nations 114 MyFirstWife’s Departed. (Blueb’ rd) Offenbach 
175 National Songsof America .. . . Blake!) 76 My Home by the Old Mill. . . . O'Halloran 
§36 Nightingale’s Trill,op.81 . . Kullak§ 44Q@ My Little LostIrene... .. + + « Danks 
§23 Old Folks at Home. Transcription | - Blake} 170 My Old Kentucky Home. . » Foster 
574 Old Oaken Bucket, The. V arlations Durkee} g@ Old Folks at Home (Swanee Ribber) *. Foster 
83 Orvetta Waltz .. » « « « Spencer 6O Old Glory. National ...-+.-. oods 
9 Our Little Agnes. W Ge Sa Gregoire 192 Old Sexton, The ° Fhe 
24 Overthe Waves Waltz .... . . « dosas] 194 Onthe Banks of the BeautifulRiver Estabrooke 
79 Please Do Waltz. . . « Durkee} g@ On the Beach. Most beautiful ballad Lobinson yi 
167 Red, White and Blue Foreve r. "March Blake | 460 Outcast, An. Character Song... . Fritz 
143 Richmond March—two-step .... Missud | 474 Parted from our Dear Ones. eo Keller 
83 Rustic Waltz .. . « « « Schumann | 4Q0 Picture of My Mother, ThD ». + « « Shee 
527 Rustling Leaves. {dylle Lange 448 Poor Girl didn’t know., Comic. . . Yooke 
39 Ruth, Esther and Marion Sch ttische. Cohen 56 Precious Treasure. Song and Dance Weiler 
149 Salem Witches March—Two-Step Missud | 436 Request. Sacre - Grainger 
75 Scherzettino,op.48 . Guilmant# 23 Rocked in the Calc of the Deep. . Anight 
3 Schubert's Serenade. Tr: anserip tion e _ Liszt 142 Rosemonde. . - « Chaminade 
1Gi Silvery Waves. Variations . . . Wyman{ go See Those Living “pictures... ° - « Guth 
i69 Smale’ s (General) March... . . Martin] gg Shalll EverSeeMother’ sFaceAgain? Adriance 
31 Song of the Voyager . _« » « Paderewskt# 424 Softly shine the Stars of Evening Dinsmore 
22 Souvenir March Song of 1865 hy Parade Dow 120 Storm at Sea. Descriptive ... . Hullah 
95 Spirit Lake Waltz . - « Stmons} 19 Sweetest Song, The ett Denza 
i511 Storm, The. Imitatio: ,of Nature . Weber 32 Sweet Long Ago et Ss ° Euabrooke 
73 Storm Mazurka . . - « Keefer] 46 That Word was itope. Waltzsong . Nutting 
108 Sultan’s Band March. . . - « Brown] 41g There’sa Rainbow inthe Clouds .. Danks 
29 Sweet Long Ago. Transc ription . . . Blake 158 Thinking of Home and Mother .. . Cohen 
816 Tornado Galop. . « Arbuckle 11G ’Tis True,Dear Heart, We’reFading Estadrooke 
103 Trifet’s Grand March, op. 182 ;. Wedel} 19g Tread softly, the Angels arecalling Turner 
$7 Twilight Echoes. Song w ithout: words Jewell 38 True to the Last Adams 
#3 Under the Double Eagle March . . Wagner 64. Vicar of Bray, The. “old ‘English Song ei 
129 Venetian Waltz. . - + Ludovte 62 Your Mother’s Lovefor You . “ Ko. 
26 Village Parade Quic kstep. 2. . +. Allen 84 Whatare the Wild Waves Saying? Duet Glee 
7 Visions of Light. Waltz «++ +s s+ Cook 58 When the Roses are Blooming Again Skelly 
93 Waves of the oe an March . . - Blake} $6 When Winter Days Have Gone .. rayne 
59 Wedding March . . ; : | Mendelssohn 
85 Winsome Grace. A perfect gem. . ._ Howe Orders to be by Numbers (not names), and 





rs Waltzes . . . Stanle mania 
He canes Wels. . ° ; ie eee Bragg to be for not less than TEN Pieces, 


that the price you have topayfor this’sheet music is only twenty-five 
DON ‘Ty FORG ET cents; that for this you get ten pieces, not one; that the quality is the hest; 
that it is sent to any address, postpaid; that all the little details are up to the standard, ine luding colored titles; 
that the.vocal pieces have full piano accompaniments; that the instrumental pieces give the bass as well as melody; 
that this sheet music is equal to any published. 
S We will send any ten pieces from the above list, free, asa premium to 
PECIAL OFFE R: = anyone sending us one new subscriber to this journal at $1 per year, 
twenty pieces for two re eee ad pieces for three subscribers and so on for the entire list. 

PRICE OF ABOVE PIECE To such as wish to purchase. outright, : e will send. thismusic, which is 
equal to any sold in storesat 40 pour @ copy, on the following 1 terms: Any 10 for 25 cents, ny 21 for 
60 cents. Any 43 for $1.00, or the Entire 168 for only $3.75. Postage Oya g us in each case. This is without 
doubt the greatest value for the Jeast money ever offered by any publication in the whole history of publishing, and 
no one at ail interested should delay, or fail to take advantage of it. 

_Address orders to either of our offices below, but to av roid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. Homestead Building. 


















ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 











ENTERPRIS 


No. §, Clamps to table, Price, $2.00 
No. 10, 3-00 
No. 20, a es “ 5-00 
No. 12, Screws on table, = 2.50 

St e “ 4.00 





Farm and Fireside says: 

“It is the only Meat Chopper we ever saw that 
we would give house room. It has proved such 
a very useful machine that we want our readers 
to enjoy its benefits with us.’’ 


Our trade-mark “Enterprise” is on every 


Twenty-eight sizes and styles, $1.50 to 2PPS 


machine. Send 4c. 
Housekeeper’’—200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF P 


ADVERTISEMENTS 






Meat and Food 
Choppers 












FOR CHOPPING Sausage and Mince Meat, 
Hamburg Steak for D spepyes, ani Pee 
Hogshead Cheese, Suet, Codfish, 
Cocoanut, Clams, etc. 


For sale by the Hardware Trade. 
Catalogue Mailed Free. 
American Agriculturist says: 

*“We have given this Meat Chopper a thor- 
ough trial with most satisfactory results. They 
excel anything of the kind made in either 
hemisphere.”’ 












in stamps for the Enterprising 


THIRD & DAUPHIN STS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















The Improved U. $. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 

In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 
all others. 

Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


points to all others. 


All Styles and Sizes. 


75.00 to $625.00. 


Agents in all dairy sections. 
Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 


' VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - 





Bellows Falls, Vt. 





————— 








-ONCE AMAN 


named his horse ‘‘Congress,’’ because, he said, ‘the 
never passes anything.’’ Don’t pass by our **ads."* 
without asking for ‘‘Fall styles ahd prices.’ 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich. 





2 OTIS BALL BEARING: 


grinds ear corn and 
Grinds taster 






2 
aie Sine or coarse. 5 
than any other mill made,’ because the? 
burrs sre 25 in. in diameter, of im-) 
grovel shape to draw the grain down} 
to them. Made of finest composition § 
of white metal. Pulls easier because ité 
runs on 64 ball bearings each 1 in. in dia-Q 
, meter. We will sell you the No, 2 Otis with 2 

a binding guarantee to grind twice as much as most others) 
and more than amy other sweep mill made of any size burrs or} 
any construction. PRICE $13. tay to pies = ry it, if itdocas 
not do as we say return it. Se ~ 256-page catalog, 
showing !utest Th CO 6 nts. ve you money, ) 
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MARVIN SMITH CO. 66 S. Clinton St. a 12 Chicago, Ill. 
We are the largest 


manufacturers of.. Steel 
Truck Wheels 


for farm wagons in America 























Send for Catalogue 
Havana Meta! Wheel. Co., Havana, UL 





IRON ROOFING. 


=—=—=-BRAND NEW, $1.50 PER SQUARE=== 
Just purchased entire product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your 
orders now. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
Purchasers of West 35th & Iron Sts. 
World’s Fair Buildings; Chicago Post Office Builaing. 
Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for 


sLike a Bull Dog. 


That’s the way this lock EB: 
fence stay ripe the wire and 
hangs on. “a fence stay 
Kd that will we | No twisting. 
Ss straining or breaking of 
wires; no shaking loose or 
slipping. Makes Sine most 
rigid, strongest, most dur- 
able fence that can be made 
out of wire. Only tool required is a 
hammer. It’s just as easy as nailing 
pickets. Cheapest fence on 
in every locality. ‘Exclu. 
sive territory tothe right 
men. Seeding is done, the corn will soon be husked and 
you will have time to take up a good proposition. 
/ rite to-day for catalogue and sample—free. 


CHANDLEE FENCE CO., 11 S. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 










= only press awarded medal and 


iploma at World’s Fair. Get our free 
Sifastrated catalogue 3S MEG buying. = 
nHYDR AULIC PRESS M 

& Main St., nt. natty “oui0. 











Home. Farm and Field. Our Prices are % of Others. 


THIS MILL 


is our regular Steam Power 
Mill, It meets the demands of 
those who wish astrong, dur- 
abie mili of large power. 
Crushes and grinds corn and 
eob, and all graina, single or 
mixed. Will grind up to 60 bushel 
r hour. Intended for 8 h. p. 
engine up. Circulars of Steam and 
Sweep ills free. Write at once. 


STAR MFC. CO. 
8 Depot St. New Lexington, 0. 


$160 


Will buy you forty acresin Tennessee. Four acres culti- 
vated in tobacco by one man will pay for the land in one 
year. Write for pamphlets to 











J. B. KILLEBREW, Immigration Agent, 


NASHVILLE. TENN. 








BUYS A RECULAR 3815 
$7 4 FEED CUTTER. 
SEND US $1.00 


and we will send 
you this Feed Cut- 














ter by freight, C. 
0. D., sa te ex- 
amination. You can 


examine cit at your 
freight depot, and if 
found perfectly 
satisfactory and the 
greatest value y ouG 
ever saw or heard of, //} 
pay the freight we} 
the ae 2S.% 
and freight ¢ 
This is the Cole! brated Salem Cutter 
for cutting hay, straw or fodder; | 
frame heavy so id seasoned hardwood, 
well finished, 114% inch genuine Eager silver steel knife, 
made with improved adjustments to cut '4, 1, 1% or 
inches, malleable hopper, extra heavy balance ty 
perfect adjustment, lightest running, lar; zest capacity 
and most durable 165-pound cutter ever made. Write for 
Free Agricaltural Implement Catalogue. Address, 


SEARS, ROESUCK & CO. (inc.), Chicago, ill. 


(Bears, Roebuck & Co. aro thoroughly reliable. —Editor. > 


[)Sioret: 











Full Descriptive Catalogue FREE 
OSGOOD SCALE CO., *arvec" 


Good agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 





FRONTIER 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


1 to 100 Horse-Power, 
Stationary and Portable. No Boiler, 
Steam, Coal or Engineer. Instantly 
Started and Stopped. Absolutely Safe. 


New Process Feed Mills 
For Farmers and Millers. 
Gay Send for Circulars. 
THE YARYAN COMPANY, 
New York City. 





39 Park Row, - - 





"«, Your Land 


is Poor 

if you grow white 
beans or cactus and 
oe We cannot do busi- 
Pelaiiieaa\ ~ ness with you, but if 
+ “LOCK To you are a thrifty, 
HOLD IT L$ progressive farmer, 
and keep stock, you 
ought to know about 
our fence. 


Lamb Wire » Fence Co., Adrian, Mich. 


GREENHOUSE 


MANAGEMENT, v. eo Tarr 


This book forms an almost indispensable companion 
volume to Greenhouse Construction. In it the author 
gives the results of his many years’ experience, together 
with that of the most successful florists and gardeners, in 
the management of growing plants under glass. 
So minute and practical are the various systems and 
methods of wing and forcing Roses, Violets, 
Carnations, and all the_most hey foe florists 

lants, as well as Grapes, Fruits and Vegetables de- 
scribed, that by a careful study of this work, and the fol- 
lowing of its teachings, failure is almost impossible. Like 
ba ne preceding volume, it is richly and beautifully illus- 

d. 12mo., cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.50 
Selctninen Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,.New York. 
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FREE CATALOGUE 


OF OUR 


Rural Books 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the 
Advertised Price. 


Our 100-page illustrated catalogue of rurai 
books for Farmers, Stock Raisers, Gardeners, 
Housekeepers, Florists, Fruit Growers, Archi- 
tects, Artisans and Sportsmen will be sent free 
to all applying. Address 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, Marquette Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





